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WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. 
[See Hlustration om First Page.} 


© wosex heart! that ne'er from duty swerved, 
Nor thought of self throngh all the weary hours! 
O noble life! that did for others live, 
And for our nation gave its wondrous powers! 
There were dark days, when clouds the sunshine hid, 
And laid upon that heart a load of care; 
But yet unshaken through the storm it stood, 
Nor bowed itself save for new strength—in prayer! 


And there were days of toil—of weary march 

Through winter's snow and aleet, when hearts, 
though sad, 

Pressed on, cheered by the voice of him who led— 
The noblest chief that ever soldier had! 

When destitution came upon them all, 
And with it murmurs of their sore distrese, 

Ah! then he lent Ais etrength their own to aid, 
Nor failed in aught of brother's tenderness. 


O days long past! that held his glorious life! 
We hold with joy the precious legacy 
s great name! the name of Washington! 
And by each tongue that name must honored be; 
And as through cleuds of sorrow and dismay 
Men looked to him as to their guiding star, 
So we within our hearts his memory hold, 
Nor with disloyal breath its brightness mar! 


W 
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REPUBLICAN DUTY. 

HAT there will be a concerted effort upon 

the part of the opposition to identify the 
discredit of the Crédit Mobilier and of the 
Kansas Senators with the Republican party 
is already evident. The Democratic Con- 
vention of Connecticut has sounded the 
key-note. The cry is to be that radical- 
ism is rascality, and the proof is to be the 
disclosures of the investigating committees. 
But the effort wil! fail, and for two reasons: 
first, the nature of the case; for the conduct 
of individuals can not and does not in the 
honest judgment of the country involve the 
party to which they belong; and secondly, 
it is the Republican party itself which au- 
thorizes and conducts the investigations, and 
which will undoubtedly punish all proved of- 
fenders. It is a most painful fact, as we re- 
mark elsewhere, that Republican legislators 
in New York, for instance, should have been 
bribed by TWEED and the Tammany Ring. 
But nobody is surprised that venal men at- 
tach themselves to a dominant party, and 
sometimes intrigue themselves into place. 
The party, meanwhile, is judged by its prin- 
ciples, by its policy and tendency, and by 
the general character of its membership. 

If the principles of a party are lofty and 
generous and wise—if its progress is marked 
by great and beneficent measures—if it is 
supported by the most intelligent, indus- 
trions, and moral part of the population—if 
it is in harmony with the genius and charac- 
ter of our institutions, the faults of conspic- 
uous leaders, while they grieve the country, 
do not drive it inte the arms of the opposi- 
tion, and nothing but the plain perception 
that the party policy is directed by unworthy 
chiefs will alienate from it the confidence of 
the country. Thus when it is shown that 
Messrs. PoMEROY and CALDWELL are cor- 
rupt, Republicans expect and demand that 
the party majority in the Senate will punish 
them as they deserve. But should it appear 
that, being corrupt, such persons control the 
action of the party, the party itself would be 
deserted by honest men. 

There is a treacherous timidity which 
says that a party must not let its members 
be hunted down by the opposition, mean- 
ing that the party must protect them at all 
Kazards. But this is a counsel that betrays 
both the party and the cause. Nothing ru- 
ins popular confidence in a party so swiftly 
as the perception that it fears to deal with 
dishonesty in its own ranks. Here, for in- 
stance, in the Senate is the case of Mr. CaLp- 
WELL, of Kansas. The testimony of corrup- 

‘tion is direct and almost conclusive. He 
submits a statement in reply, and when ask- 
ed by the chairman of the committee if he 
is willing to swear to it, he says no. Prob- 
ably nobody who has read the evidence 
doubts that he should be expelled. Which 
would injure the party more, to retain him 
or to expel him? Of course the details of 
evidence in the full report and the combina- 
tion of circumstances may be such as to jus- 
tify his acquittal. Let that be made plain, 
and the country will be satisfied. 

For there should be no scape-goats and 
no yielding to what is called popular clamor. 
The expulsion of a member of Congress for 
corruption is a solemn declaration of dis- 
honesty by the highest tribunal. Members 
are bound by every consideration of moral 
ity and humanity not to be swift or eager 
in such a judgment. They are not to sacri- 
fice the character and career of any man be- 
cause there “ is a general impression of some- 
thing w rong,” or because “ the party can not 
afford” to withstand the clamor. The thing 
that no party and no man can afford is do- 
ing injustice or countenancing dishonesty. 
And as the party should sustain the man 
against whom no offense is proved, however 





vociferous the clamor, so it should disavow 
him who is shown to be dishonest, however 
the timid may protest. Whether before the 
expiration of Congress on the 4th of March 
a proper inquiry could be made by the Sen- 
ate into the case of Mr. Pomeroy is doubt- 
ful. But there is ample time for judgment 
in the case of Mr. CALDWELL. It is certainly 
a painful fact that while proofs of dishon- 
esty were accumulating against one of the 
Kansas Senators, the other should be de- 
nounced in the Legislature of the State as 
attempting by similar dishonesty to secure 
his re-election. Yet even in Kansas there is 
reason to believe that a better day is dawn- 
ing. 

On the 11th of April, 1861, the time when 
Mr. PoMEROY was first elected—as we learn 
from an unquestionable authority in the 
Rochester Chronicle—an article appeared in 
the Daily Conservative of Leavenworth, which 
said : 

“The means by which this verdict has been obtain- 
ed form a melancholy commentary upon the virtue of 
republics, and afford a new occasion for the exclama- 
tion of Chancellor Oxenstrgen, ‘ Behold, my son, with 
how little wisdom the world is governed!’ As a flash 
of lightning reveals in one evasive instant all the 
gloomy horrors of a broken landscape, s0 some of 
these votes illuminate with an instantaneous glare the 
whole horizon of a mean, depraved, and vicious na- 
ture, the dark recesses of self-contempt, the yawning 
chasms in honor, plighted faith, and noble shame 
which scar the heart, and which no charity can palli- 
ate, which no forgiveness can cover with the oblivion 
of flowers. Though success makes a Casaz or a Cat- 
ILtng, and men soon forget the errors of the power- 
ful, the patriot must contemplate with troubled heart 
the attainment of elevation by acts which strike di- 
rectly at the foundations of those virtues without 
which a republic is impossible: the intimidation of the 
weak by threats; the compulsion of the simple by 
sophistries ; the seduction of the mercenary by bribes. 
.... There are some men who fatten upon public ca- 
lamities as the Esquimaux gorge themselves upon an 
occasional walrus—things of accident thrown to the 
surface during popular tumult, and left rotting upon 
the shore by the subsiding tide, till the reluctant senses 
compel a loathsome recognition.” 

The article ended with the hope that Kan- 
sas might one day be represented by men 
who have other claims than “ the bullets of 
1859 and the beans of 1861,” alluding to the 
means which had carried those elections. 
The author of this article, JoHN J. INGALLs, 
has now been elected to succeed Mr. PoME- 
ROY, and in that result, as we are assured, 
his own hopes for his State are fulfilled. 
Those who know him well are most confi- 
dent that his election marks the cverthrow 
of the old era and the beginning of a better. 

In the process of purification the country 
will not fail to observe that if the offenders 
have be2n Republicans, it is the Republican 
party which purifies. The Crédit Mobilier 
investigation was begun upon the motion of 
the Republican Speaker, and Mr. Morton, 
one of the leading Republicans in the Sen- 
ate, is chairman of the committee that has 
charge of the case of Mr. CALDWELL. No 
party which is so supremely dominant as the 
Republican can prevent loose men from join- 
ing it. All that can be fairly asked is that 
they shall not control it, as TWEED and his 
gang controlled the Democratic party and 
New York until the exposures of a Repub- 
lican journal led to the union of honest men 
of all parties. Moreover, if the argument 
from persons is to be considered, it will not 
be forgotten that the Democratic leader of 
the House of Representatives is as much in- 
volved in the Crédit Mobilier as any Repub- 
lican. But the attempt to make Democratic 
party capital from these events is futile so 
long as the Republican majority is cool and 
firm, and acts only upon proved facts, and 
then acts decisively. 





CHURCH AND STATE. 


Mr. BENEDICT, in the Senate of New York, 
has introduced a bill to establish in the city 
of New York a truant and vagrant court, 
consisting of justices—one a Protestant and 
one a Roman Catholic—to be appointed by 
the Governor, and to hold office for fourteen 
years. All idle and truant children be- 
tween the ages of five and twelve years 
found wandering about the streets of New 
York during school - hours, in the daytime 
or during the night-time, may be arrested 
and brought before the justices; and any 
vagrant child of Catholic parents may be 
sent to the Protectory at Westchester, and 
other children to Protestant institutions. 

We presume that the report is unjust to 
the Senator. The State kuows nothing of 
Protestant institutions and Catholic protect- 
ories. It defends the equal liberty of citi- 
zens of every religious faith, and stops there. 
But such a proposition as this proposes that 
the State shall select certain officers from 
two religious classes, the test being some 
kind of ecclesiastical profession. But to 
what protectory or sectarian institution are 
vagrant Jew children to be sent? For if 
the State is to recognize religious distine- 
tions among citizens, it must not slight any. 
It has no more right to intrust a Jewish 
child to Catholic care, as such, than it has 
to commit Catholic children to Protestant 
care. 

Moreover, if the lower judges are to be 





appointed by sectarian tests, let the same 
rule be applied to the higher. How shall 
the Court of Appeals be composed upon this 
principle? Shall it be proportionally to the 
numerical strength of secté as they appear 
in the census? Would it not be tise, for 
instance, to ordain that the Chief Justice 
must be a Methodist, and the clerk a Bap- 
tist? If the State is to regulate its appoint- 
ments upon sectarian grounds, it will be- 
come @ most persuasive preacher for the 
numerically powerful sects. 

The report which mentions this remarka- 
ble suggestion speaks of Protestant as the 
converse of Catholic. This is a frequent 
error. There is no Protestant Church, as 
such. There are Protestant denominations. 
In the view of the Roman Church, indeed, 
which claims to be the original Christian 
Church, all other bodies are sects or “ cut- 
offs” fromits body. That is an ecclesiastical 
whim which is interesting only to those who 
hold it. In the view of the State, those of 
its members who profess the Christian re- 
ligion are divided into various bodies, or 
sects, of which the Roman Catholic is one, 
and the Quakers are another, and the Sev- 
enth-day Baptists are another. But these 
sects, again, are separated by jealousies and 
differences of many kinds. If the Romanist 
objects to the ecclesiastical supervision of 
the Presbyterian, so the Presbyterian de- 
clines the religious care of the Episcopalian 
and the Methodist. If, therefore, the State 
proposes to appoint Romanist judges for 
some vagrant children, it must appoint Con- 
gregational and Baptist and Presbyterian 
and Mormon judges for others. 

The bill attributed to Senator BENEDICT 
proposes precisely what the Roman priest- 
hood in this country is constantly trying 
to persuade the people to do, namely, to ree- 
ognize the different sects as entitled to 
consideration as such. That is, the Roman 
priesthood wishes to have certain citizens re- 
garded as Catholics, and others as Baptists 
and Methodists, and not merely as citizens 
of whose religious faith the State knows 
nothing whatever. This design is to be re- 
sisted always and at every point, for it is 
only part of the general assault upon the 
common-school system, which is the bulwark 
of American liberty. The vagrant children 
are, in the eye of the State, vagrants only, 
as paupers are paupers only; and the pas- 
sage of such a bill as is attributed to Mr. 
BENEDICT would be a very serious blow at 
the cardinal American policy of the abso- 
lute separation of church and state. 





PARTIES AND RINGS. 


Mr. TILDEN’s history of the overthrow of 
the Tammany Ring, although a special par- 
tisan plea, is an interesting and valuable 
contribution to political annals. He shows 
clearly what has been constantly stated by 
all who opposed it, that the TWEED charter 
was an absolute grant of the city of New 
York made to TWEED and. his confederates; 
and had the Code amendment, which was 
devised by them, become law, the independ- 
ent press of the city, which was the last bar- 
rier that remained between the people of 
this city and the most mercenary and un- 
scrupulous despotism, would have been whol- 
ly at its vengeance. The Ring tried to buy 
or to frighten the journals that told the truth 
about it. Upon a certain occasion A. OAKEY 
HALL, one of the Ring, who was then Mayor, 
as member of a legal firm served notice upon 
us of a suit of libel because of an editorial 
allusion to a fact in the history of Captain 
IsalaH RYNDERS. It was a hint that this 
paper must beware of the Ring. He was 
told to proceed in his suit—advice which, 
of course, he did not follow. Subsequently, 
when the Times printed the proofs of the 
crimes of the Ring, that journal was threat- 
ened with a suit of ejectment from its prem- 
ises. 

The two millions of dollars of its thefts 
which the Ring paid for advertisements, 
hoping to make its further thefts easier, did 
not serve the purpose, and therefore, to si- 
lence the press in the most summary man- 
ner, CARDOZO drew the Code amendment 
which the Legislature passed, but which 
Governor HorrMaNn, who had signed the 
Erie bill, did not dare to sign. This is but 
one illustration of the malign and unscrupu- 
lous methods of the Ring. That it also did 
not shrink from personal violence, that it 
was the power that dealt the blow at Mr. 
EaTOoN, and that it meant to establish an ab- 
solute personal terrorism, is not doubted by 
intelligent men who are familiar with the 
circumstances, 

We recall these facts for the purpose of 
reminding our readers that this Code amend- 
ment, this crowning and fatal blow at the 
cardinal defenses of a free government, was 
passed without a dissenting voice in either 
House. Mr. TILDEN records what we fear 
can not be denied, that “every Republican 
member voted for it or staid away.” The 
Erie bill had also passed in much the same 
manner. Indeed, the power of the Ring was 





based, as its name imports, upon an under. 
standing between unscrupulous members of 
the two parties. Whenever the better mem- 
bers of the Republican party in this city 
wished to combine with the same, element 
in the Democratic party for municipal pur- 
poses, the Republican tools of the Ring, as- 
suming the tone of uncompromising radica) 
orthodoxy, shouted “ no surrender,” and in. 
sisted upon “nailing the flag to the mast.” 
and “ firing the last gun,” to the end that 
the union of honest citizens might be de. 
feated, and the Ring remain masters of the 
field. No man familiar with the truth de. 
nies that TWEED bought Republican mem- 
bers of the Legislature. He had mastered 
his own party. He was the controlling force 
of Tammany Hall, which was the organized 
Democratic leadership. The late Senator 
HARDENBERGH said, in 1868, that Twrep 
had conquered the State of New York, and 
hoped to capture the Union. Yet Tween’s 
party was in a minority, and his hopes of 
success reste? upon the use of the means 
which had given him the State. 

Mr. TILDEN writes, unfortunately, as a par- 
tisan. He is very anxious to implicate the 
Republican party, and to make it responsi- 
ble for the enormities of the Ring. It is 
the same mistake which the World made at 
an earlier period, when it raised an outcry 
against TWEED, whom it afterward toadied. 
The ground taken by it was that the Demo- 
cratic party could not win in the Presiden- 
tial race “ handicapped,” as it said, with the 
Ring. The Ring was to be broken, not in 
the interests of honesty, but that Copper- 
heads might obtain national power! And 
the wise World sneered at Republicans for 
not helping it. Its little tempest in a tea- 
pot subsided, for it neither understood the 
situation nor the remedy. And when the 
real movement against the Ring began in 
the disclosures of the Times and the forma- 
tion of the Committee of Seventy, the World 
pished and sneered even at Mr. TILDEN 
when he conspicuously appeared against 
the malign power that controlled its party. 

The fact never to be forgotten is that the 
Ring was a union of the corrupt element in 
both parties, and the perpetual defense 
against a Ring is the sincere union of the 
honest element in both parties. We gladly 
acknowledge the efficiency of Mr. TILDEN’s 
action, and the value of his influence in the 
movement. But he seems not to under- 
stand that the difficulty of his position 
throughout has been the feeling that he 
was constantly intent upon a party advan- 
tage. It is the same fault which he now 
charges upon the authors of the Republican 
charter. Wherever it is the intention, it is 
a fatal fault; and the intelligence which 
made reform and the ruin of the Ring prac- 
ticable will distrust any man and any 
scheme that seek a partisan municipal gov- 
ernment. 

In the honest doubt as to methods, in the 
sincere difference of opinion, the only safe 
guide is principle aided by experience. Con- 
centrated power, guarded by prompt and 
complete responsibility, the utmost public- 
ity of all acts, and a sensible civil service 
system to obviate the perils of patronage, 
are vital points in any municipal reforma- 
tion. And these must depend upon a union 
of intelligent and tax-paying citizens of all 
parties who agree that even in New York 
experience has shown that there may be a 
successful combination of the better against 
the worst elements. If the Legislature re- 
members these truths, and deals simply with 
the known facts of the situation, it may do 
much to remedy the municipal evils. But 
if the mainspring of its action in the matter 
is party advantage, nobody will rejoice so 
heartily as TWEED and Sweeny and HALt. 








THE VETO NOT AN “ASSUMED 
TASK.” 


THE report of the Senate Comnnittee of the 
Judiciary upon the veto of the bill to pay Dr. 
Best for his house, which was destroyed dur- 
ing the military operations of the war in 
Kentucky, indulges in some general remarks 
upon the veto power itself. The remarks 
asserting that the veto ought not to be in- 
terposed except upon substantial and well- 
considered grounds are a truism, unless they 
are a fling at the President, in which case 
they are an impertinence. The Constitution 
which gives the Senate legislative power 
gives the same to the President to the ex- 
tent of aveto. But for its exercise he is not 
responsible to the Senate or House in any 
other than the constitutional manner. 

The committee say that “if the Executive 
assumes the task, with the help of his cabin- 
et, of reconsidering all the laws which Con- 
gress matures, with the aid of all its com- 
mittees and all its members, while he may 
sometimes correct mistakes, he may also 
sometimes make mistakes.” But in consid- 
ering laws the President “assumes” no task 
whatever, he merely discharges a duty which 
the Constitution bas imposed upon him. It 
is no more an assumed task for him to con- 
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sider the expediency of any law than it is 
for the Senator who votes upon it. The 
President, within constitutional limits, is 
as much a part of the legislature as the 
Senator. Whether it is wise that he should 
be is a different question. But so long a5 
he is he can not honorably evade his duty; 
and the remark of the Judiciary Committee 
that it is an assumed task is therefore imper- 
tinent. 

The reason of the veto in Dr. BEST'S case 
we understand to be that his house was de- 
stroyed in the necessary operations of war. 
It is a question of fact: and as the Presi- 
dent was satisfied, his duty was clear; and 
whatever his individual sympathy for Dr. 
Best may have been, he had clearly no right 
to authorize such a precedent as his pay- 
ment. If the Senate is satisied that the 
fact was otherwise, it will not sustain the 
veto. But it certainly will not reject it be- 
cause the President has assumed any task 
or done any thing but a constitutional duty. 








ANOTHER GOOD SUGGESTION. 


AN old chief engineer and active fireman 
for twenty years in Detroit writes that his 
experience satisfies him that the fate of all 
fires is decided within five minutes after 
breaking out, except in cases of explosion ; 
and his suggestion for opera-houses and halls 
is a fire-alarm telegra’sh box, easily accessi- 
ble during the performance. In that city, 
at present, he says, the nearest box to the 
Opera-house is six hundred feet away. But 
with the box at hand two steamers and one 
hook and ladder company could be on the 
spot in two minutes. 

In a theatre or opera-house, however, the 
first minutes are always wasted in the 
double hope of extinguishing the fire and 
of avoiding a panic. But the Detroit sug- 
gestion is worthy of attention. No reme- 
dy, however, will be effectual that does 
not begin at the beginning. Fire - proof 
buildings, and not conveniences for extin- 
guishing fires, are what is indispensable. 
Halls and theatres that are not traps and 
tinder-boxes are the real remedy. The Na- 
tional Theatre in Washington literally flash- 
ed out the other day. It was destroyed in 
a moment like a pasteboard box. Had the 
fire occurred in the evening, the loss of life 
would necessarily have been fearful. Yet 
how often in that very house had been assem- 
bled hundreds of persons whose death would 
have been not only a private grief but a pub- 
lic calamity! Last year, in the same city, 
Wall’s Opera-house was whiffed out in the 
same manner; and now, unless it has beer 
very recently changed, there is a wooden 
staircase outside the new building! Wh~ 
not a roll of old newspapers? The law is 
slow ; but there is still some use in a Grand 
Jury if it would present public halls and 
theatres which are insecure for this reason 
as nuisances and public dangers. Experience 
shows that the private greed of gain is so 
powerful that we can not expect really secure 
public buildings without public supervision. 
And if the critics and reporters would some- 
times state in their papers what they say in 
private of their feeling as to the safety of 
theatres and halls, they would be still great- 
er public benefactors. 











RAISING SALARIES. 


THE House Committee on the Judiciary 
have reported through General BUTLER 4 bill 
to raise the salaries of certain officers, and to 
abolish mileage and allow actual traveling 
expenses. The bill proposes to pay the Pres- 
ident $50,000 ; the Chief Justice of the Unit- 
ed States, $10,500; the Vice-President, cab- 
inet officers, Associate Justices, and Speak- 
er of the House, $10,000, and members of 
Congress, including the present Congress, 
$2,000. We have already stated the conclu- 
sive reasons for increasing the salary of the 
President. It is enough that his present 
compensation is not more than a quarter of 
what the Constitution meant that it should 
be. The committee, however, really weaken 
the force of this argument by another which 
they suggest. The salary was fixed at 
$25,000, because that was supposed to be a 
sum which would maintain the President 
properly while in office. For that purpose 
it should now be raised. But the committee 
urge that it should be raised to a sum which 
they declare to be less than the equivalent 
of the original $25,000, in order that the 
President may save enough for his mainte- 
nance when out of office. In doing this they 
concede that $50,000 are more than is neces- 
sary for his proper official support—an argu- 
ment which weakens their position. Yet 
the increase is so plainly just that it will un- 
doubtedly be allowed. 

The absurdity of the “ mileage” system is 
plainly expesed by the committee. Two 
hundred dollars, they say, will probably pay 
the actual traveling expenses of any mem- 
ber from the remotest part of the country to 
Washington, yet the average sum paid to 





ten members who come from the farthest 
part is twelve hundred and fifty dollars, 
while the average amount paid to those who 
live nearest is not quite thirty-seven dollars. 
The committee therefore propose to pay the 
actual expense of travel, of which an item- 
ized account is to be filed by each member 
with the proper officer of each House. 

Again, since franking is abolished, and 
members of Congress must pay their own 
postage, the committee recommend that in 
place of the present salary, of the franking 
privilege, and of all postage, stationery, and 
newspaper accounts, the sum of eight thou- 
sand dollars be paid to every member of 
Congress. The committee cl.»ir. that if the 
Postmaster-General’s estimate be correct of 
thesaving to the government by the abolition 
of franking of more than two millions and 
a half of dollars, the total net saving after 
all the increase for which they ask will still 
be more than one million and seven hundred 
thousand dollars. Finally, the argument for 
giving the increased salary to the members 
of the present Congress is that if it is fair 
for future Congresses, it is fair for this. The 
reply to which is that there is, of course, a 
time when it becomes fair—and that the in- 
crease must be assumed not to lave been 
pressing before the proposition was made 
and adopted; and if that be at the end of a 
Congress, that self-sacrificing body might 
gracefully waive the advantage. It is that 
very final provision, however, which may 
possibly—possibly—insure the passage of 
the bill, the recommendations of which are 
generally so sensible and timely. 


PERSONAL, 


A WRITER in Once a Week warmly defends Mr. 
READE against the charge of plagiarism in his 
latest novel, The Wandering Heir, and concludes 
his defense with this fair challenge to the Athene- 
um critic: 

“Tf he” (the critic) “ has not read The Cloister and the 
Hearth, I will sketch the plot—< e¢., the life of Gzrarp 
—for him. I will give him the works of Erasmus and 
R.sevais, with the whole corpus of early French nov- 
elettes, the table-talk of Lurues, the poems of CLem- 
ENT Manor, and any other books of che period he may 
wish to read. I will then furnish him with a bundle 
of quill pens and a ream of paper, and invite him to 
write from these materials—the same as those used 
by Cuarr.es Reape—a rival novel to The Cloister and 
the Hearth. Or, if that would take too long, let him, 
with Pope, Swift, Addison, and Steele at his elbow, be 

ood enough to give the world a novelette. He will 

id it ‘very easy,’ I have not the least doubt, to equal 
Mr. Cuantes Reape; and when it is done, I have also 
not the least doubt that the editor of the Graphic will 
give him, too, a chance of pleasing the quarter of a 
million people who have bought The Wa ing Heir.” 


Mr. Reape’s letter in reply to the Atheneum 
is elsewhere —— in this paper. 

—Those of our readers who have a wer of 
Harper’s edition of TEnNyson’s poems will find 
on page 234 a poem entitled Timbuctoo, with a 
foot-note stating that the said poem obtained 
the Chancellor’s Medal at the Cambridge Com- 
mencement, 1829. The circumstances under 
which the prize was awarded to TENNYSON 
render it a questionable honor. The adjudica- 
tors in this strife are the vice-chancellor and 
two others, who mark the poems as G (good) 
when they strike their fancy. On this occasion 
the vice-chancellor, having read Timbuctoo, and 
probably regarding it as a poetical conundrum, 
marked it with a note of interrogation (?). This 
mark the two associate judges mistook for G, 
and, out of respect for the vice-chancellor’s opin- 
ion, marked it G also, and thus it won the prize! 
Of course the merits of the poem are the same, 
whether it won or lost the prize, it being the 
vice-chancellor who now comes . for Fudg. 
ment and not the poet laureate. But the cir- 
cumstances, for our statement of which we have 
unquestionable authority, are very curious. 

—Frequently, in playing Hamlet, Mr. Epw1n 
Boors uses, in the ve-yard scene, the skull 
of a horse-thief, named GLOVER, who was hanged 
in the West for stealing horses, and who be- 
queathed his skull to the elder Booru as a me- 
mento. 

—BaYarpD TAYLor relates a droll instance of 
the readiness and sharpness of Mr. GREELEY at 
— : “There used to be a paper in this city 
called the Hvening Mirror, edited by Hiram Fut- 
LER, now of London. He imagined his little 
sheet to be the most important journal in the 
city, and was in the habit of asking his acquaint- 
ances, ‘Have you read the Mirror to-day? At 
an editorial dinner he addressed this question 
to Mr. GREELEY in my presence. Mr. G., with 
an indescribable draw], almost a whine, replied, 





‘Why, no. I never buy the Mirror: I'm afraid 
of exhausting the edition !’”’ 
—General Trocuv is about to retire from act- 


ive service and make his home at Tours, where 
he purposes to devote his <.me entirely to work 
connected with military history. 

—Admiral Poo, the Spanish minister, not 
only speaks English fluently, but makes a good 
speech. He is a very bright and entertaining 
man, and of the simplest manner of life. They 
all like him in Washington. 

—Mr. SuMNER has been giving a chatty ex- 

ression of the impression made upon him by 

HIERS and GLADSTONE during his recent visit 
to Europe. The former he regarded as a man 
of great learning, varied accomplishments, wide 
experienee, profound sagacity; a model for the 
youth of France, who could not do better than 
to cultivate their faculties as arduously as he 
had done; a statesman in the highest sense of 
the word, and, standing as he does at the head of 
affairs, the right man in the right place. GLap- 
STONE he thinks the greatest statesman that En- 
gland has ever had—a man of grand ability and 
unblemished integrity. 

—ANNA GIOVANOLI, aged one hundred and 
two years, died recently in the Grisons of Switz- 
erland, where it is said to be not unusual to see 
young fellows of eighty or ninety playing the 
pleasing game of punching billiards. 

—Roserts is the name of an American who 
died recently in London, leaving $900,000. When 





his father set him up in the old clo’ business he 





told him never to let his personal expenses ex- 
ceed 8s. 6d. per week. The money-grubber fol- 
lowed the paternal injunction; ant one of his 
last struggles was an attempt, in his seventy- 
second year, to fatten and carouse on a diet of 
horse-chestnuts. 

—M. Turers has expressed the opinion that 
the death of the ex-Emperor was an event most 
favorable to the cause of the republic. The Bo- 
NAPARTE family is already divided into factions; 
but any attempt to raise an agitation in the 
country would be immediately suppressed by 
the army. The death of the Emperor releases 
the nation from the imaginary loyalty to which 
he considered the plebiscite entitled him. 

—President Woo.sey said at a recent meet- 
ing of the Yale alumni, in reply to the toast, 
“Yale in the Past,’’ that a hundred years ago 
corporal punishment was administered at Yale, 
and related how a young man was called up for 
some Offense to have his ears boxed by the pres- 
ident. During this exercise he dodged, ran out, 
and disappeared, and for a long time could not 
befound. By-and-by he returned, confessed, and 
was restored. If Yale needs a sensation, let her 
make one such literal application of the wisdom 
of the “good old days’’ to her “ degenerate 
sons.” 

—JoHN ALBERT BRIGHT, the eldest son of the 
English orator, has recently made his maiden 
speech at Rochdale, where his father lives. He 
proposes to devote himself to politics, and will 
naturally take the side of his father. He ech- 
oed his denunciations of Church establishments, 
aristocratic monopolies, and advocated the clear- 
ing out of the cobwebs and spiders from the 
institutions of the state. 

—The newsmongers never tire of writing 
about Henry Warp BEecuerR. A correspond- 
dent of the Chicago Tribune says his present 
salary as paster of Plymouth Church is $25,000. 
He has $10,000 as editor of the Christian Union, 
to which he gives his name and one article a 
week ; and he earns some $10,000 besides by the 
little lecturing and writing that he finds to do. 
He is probably the most popular lecturer in 
the country, and could earn a great deal of mon- 
ey in that way, if he were willing to surrender 
other duties. He has been offered as high as 
$30,000, and even $40,000, a season, by lecture 
agents, who feel confident that even this high 

rice would leave them a large margin for profit. 

ew men are so industrious as Mr. BEECHER. 
Were he a lawyer, his income would be equal 
to that of the very highest in the profession— 
$100,000 a year at least. 

—A Mr. ARCHER GurRNgpy has sent to the Lon- 
don Spectator the substance of a conversation 
with the late Lord Lyrron on spiritualism. 
‘*There is something in it,’’ said he, ‘‘ but noth- 
ing, in my judgment, to benefit mankind. I am 
an artist; that is, I try to do my best. I meant 
to write a fiction connected with magic, hence 
I had to study my subject.”” ‘Do you,” Mr. 
Gurney asked, ‘‘ believe that the spirits of the 
departed really com.aunicate with us through 
the legs of tables?’ “Rarely, if ever,’’ Lord 
Lytton replied; ,‘the supposition seems ab- 
surd, and it is quite obvious to my mind that 
SHAKSPEARE, MILTON, SOCRATES, and ARISTIDES 
never would talk the puerile nonsense imputed 
to them.” ‘Then are they angels of light who 
speak?’ “If they were, they would not tell so 
many lies.’’ ‘Are they not lying spirits, then, 
or fallen angels ?”’ resumed Mr. GuRNEY. ‘Sure- 
ly,’’ Lord Lytton said, ‘‘ one is justified in at- 
taching some idea of lingering majesty to a fallen 
angel; but here there seems to be not only the 
utter absence of a purpose to be served, but the 
tricks wrought are rather worthy of elf or ko- 
bold than of demon.” 

—Postmaster-General CreswELL has inti- 
mated that the new penny postal cards will be 
ready for issue by the Ist of May, and that the 
orders for them already received at the depart- 
ment lead him to believe that one hundred mill- 
ions will be used the first year. 

—Sypyey SmiTH once commenced a charity 
sermon by saying, ‘‘ Benevolence is a sentiment 
common to human nature. A never sees B in 
distress without asking C to relieve him.” 

—Mr. Hannay, an accomplished man of let- 
ters, and British consul at Barcelona, has recently 
died. He was the author of Singleton Fontenoy, 
published by the Harpers, which contains chap- 
ters that for wealth of political epigram rival 
any thing Mr. DisraELti ever produced. 

—It is reported, but taken cum grano, that 
American bankers in London loaned Lovis Na- 
POLEON $1,000,000 to facilitate a coup he was 
meditating, and that since his death the money 
has been returned to them. If American bank- 
ers did that, American bankers took good care 
to have good “ collats.”’ 

—‘ George Eliot,’’ whose Middlemarch, pub- 
lished by Harper & Broruers, is having so 
extraordinary a sale, is said to have received for 
copyright in England and here $40,000—the 
highest sum ever paid to a lady for a novel. 

—The Rev. WILLIAM Morey Punsnon, who 
has been in Canada and hereabouts for a couple 
of years, is to return to England in April, where, 
it is said, an important office of the Wesleyan 
Church is to be tendered to him. 

—CALCRAFT, who occupies in England the 
“bad eminence”’ of chief hangman, is a robust, 
benevolent-looking old man, with a slight stoop, 
and a trifle oy in his gait, who wears a cleric- 
ally cut black suit and long white hair and beard. 
His assistant and probable successor is a well- 
to-do Welshman of thirty-five, who has a morbid 
fondness for witnessing last scenes. They both 
are amateur gardeners when not professionally 
employed. 

—The abolition of the franking privilege, 
which will take effect next July, was first ad- 
vocated in this ae by Ggoree Pitt, of 
Philadelphia, who in 1841 was special agent of 
the Post-office Department. In an interesting 
report made to Joun M. Nixgs, then Postmaster- 
General, concerning the postal regulations of 
foreign countries, he exposed the flagrant abuses 
of the franking privilege then existing, and urged 
its abolition. r. GREELEY was its next strong 
advocate, 

—Professor Loomis, of Yale, who has a record 
of the temperature for the past one hundred 
years, states that there has been but one colder 
day than Thursday, the 23d of January, in all 
that period. 

OTHERN and JEFFERSON, who blazed into 
fame a dozen years ago as Lord Dundreary and 
Asa Trenchard, have each a son emulous of the 
father’s fame. Mr. Lytton SOTHERN, & young 

mtleman of twenty, is now playing with Mr. 

TER WaLLack at Providence, and Mr. 





CHARLES B. JEFPERSON has just made his début 
at Charleston, South Carolina, And both give 
promise of — worthy of names that are 
— the very brightest in the annals of the 
stage. 

—Mr. Dorsey, the new United States Senator 
from Arkansas, is only thirty-two years of age, 
and will be the youngest member of that body. 
He is a native of Vermont, a graduate of Ober- 
lin, served in the war, and went to Arkansas 
only two years ago to take the presidency of a 
railroad company. He is a man of character 
and ability. 

—Governor Oc iEssr, of Illinois, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. TRUMBULL in the United States Sen- 
ate, is spoken of as an abler man than any of 
the Senators who will take their place for the 
first time with‘him. He is a genial, witty man, 
and a very honest, practical man, who will be 
Bost watchful of the interests of his 

e. 


—Madame Lvcca has petitioned to heve her 
fine of $6000 for breaking an engagement at Ber- 
lin remitted, but the old Kaiser is obstinate and 
unimpressible, and doesn’t view the matter at all 
in the light that the Lucca does. The old man, 
however, will probably give in. They always do. 

—The King of Holland has indicated his re- 


gard for morality in high places by signing a de- 
cree depriving his oldest son of the right of euc- 
cession to the throne on account of his vicious 


and ag life. 

—Mr. Joun C. Jacons, of Brooklyn, is the 
**father’’ of the Assembly, at Albany, this being 
his seventh term. Mr. CAMPBELL 4 next, this 
being his sixth. Messrs. Burns, Wortu, Hvs- 
TED, and WEED are in their fifth terms. C. G. 
CORNELL and Norton have each served four 

ears in the Senate. The oldest member is Mr. 

YALKER, Of Oneida, sixty-five; the youngest, 
Mr, DeERIn@, of this city, twenty-two. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue past week was a busy one in Congress. In 
the Senate, ym | 10, several new tal subsidy 
schemes were introduced. One autho izes the Post- 
master-General to contract with the Webb line of 
Californian and Australian steam-ships to make thir- 
teen round trips a year for $425,000, Another is for a 
contract with the Alexandre line to carry the mail 
from New York to Vera Cruz semi-monthly for ten 

ears at $5000 pertrip. A third is to make the mail serv- 
ce between New York and Brazil semi-monthly, at an 
annual subsidy of $400,000; and a fourth authorizing 
the Postmaster-General to invite pro ls for carry- 
ing mails between San Francisco and Australia at an 
annual compensation not to exceed $365,000 per an- 
nw The Senate afterward took ny the Alabama 
Claims bill, and —- it by a vote of 30to19. Among 
the resolutions introduced in the House was one in- 
creasing the salaries of the President, Vice-President, 
Chief Justice of the ome Court, justices of the Sn- 
reme Court, cabinet officers, Speaker, Senators, mem- 
ra, and de tes, which was lost by a decided vote 
of 81 to 120.—In the Senate, February 11, a memorial 
was received from certain New Yorkers claiming the 
honor, and asking that the government recognize them 
as the originators of the volunteer movement during 
the late war between the States. After some other 
minor business the Senate took up the calendar, and 
ey a eo number of bills. Tie Howse passed the 

ill by which letter postage on and after the first da 
of next July will be reduced to two cents for each half 
ounce or fraction thereof. It also reduces the postage 
on newspapers and other printed matter when mailed 
by the publishers. The Army Appropriation bill was 
teen up and, after some discussion, p d.—As 
t.ced by law, the Senate and House of Representatives 
held a joint session, February 12, for the purpose of 
counting the electoral vote for President and Vice- 
President of the United States. The seseion was a 
very long one, and resulted in the Senate having to re- 
turn to their hall three times to vote on the objections 
raised on receiving the votes of certain States while in 
joint conference, the final result of which was that the 
votes of the States of Georgia, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
were thrown out, and that U. 8. Grant and Henry Wil- 
son were elected President and Vice-President, to serve 
for four years from March 4, 1878.—In the House, on 
February 13, the bill creating a board of Commission- 
ers of Commerce was, after some discussion, tabled. 
—In the Senate, February 14, a resolution was intro- 
duced congratulating Spain on her becoming a repub- 
lic. The resolution was, however, objected to, and the 
subject went over. The President by message called 
the Senate's attention to the possibility of a conflict 
in Utah between the Federa! and Territorial authori- 
ties. In the House another resolution on the Spanish 
republic was introduced, but was laid over. 

n the New York State Senate, February 14, a reso- 
lution was introduced calling upon the president of 
> Railway Company to give the names of any 

es who had received fees for services or influence 
[connection with the road during the session of the 
Legislature in 1872, It was tabled till the 18th Febru- 


ary. 

Al portion of the town of Granville, Washing- 
ton County, New York, was destroyed by fre on Fe 
ruary 10. The loss is estimated at 100,000. 

Martin Kalbfleisch, ex-Mayor of Brookiyn, died at 
his residence in that city on the 12th February. 

Judge man has refused a new trial to Edward 
8. Btokee, the murderer of James Fisk, Jun., but a stay 
a pocceatenge was subsequently granted by Judge 

via, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


A REsotvTion has been introduced in the Hungarian 
Chamber of Deputies urgently demanding the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from —s i 

L’ Universe publishes a letter from one of the late Em- 
peror’s mintoters confirming the statement made & 
short time ago that Austria promised to assist France 
against Prussia, that a triple alliance was formed, but 
never completed, of France, Austria, and Italy, and 
that it was Austria which suggested the surrender of 


ane February 10, the Earl of 


In the House of Lords, 
Lauderdale raised a question as to the settlement of 


the boundary line between the British dominions and 
the United States. Earl Granville replied that steps 
had been taken for the settlement of all boundary 
questions, and instructions sent out accordingly. 

The town of San Vicente, in the republic of San 
Salvador, has been destroyed by an earthquake, The 
houses were demolished, but no lives lost. 

The yellow fever is raging violently at Rio Janeiro, 
From the census just completed the population of 
Brazil is 10,000, 
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OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 





THE re must not interpret the title of the 
age too strictly, for if 

fen ine pronoun in 
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| erned by certain mysterious laws of ebb and flow, 


just as in meteorology a cycle of dry years is 
followed by a cycle of rainy seasons. 
ion of ladies’ hair-dressing, for example, gradu- 
ally moderated from the elaboration which pre- 
ceded the first French revolution till it attained 
its acme of simplicity about the date of the sec- 
1848. Since then the mod- 


ond revolution, say 


ish pendulam has swung in the opposite direc- 
tion, till at 


towering as in 
in his Costume in England, ‘** they decorated 
their heads with a most enormous heap of hair, 
which was frequently surmounted by plumes of 
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The fash- | 





| head seemed to overbalance the body.” A sa- 
tirical poem of the period begins thus: 
“ Give Chloe a i of Sesenae pan wool ; 
Of paste and pomatum a pound; 
Ten faa of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 
And gauze to encompass it round.” 
The strange fashion of patching the face at- 
tained its zenith during the reign of CuaRgLes 








{Maxcn 1, 1873. 


coach and horses on her forehead, a crescent on 

either cheek, a star at the side of her mouth, 

and a round spot on her chin. A poem, dated 
1658, says of a fashionable lady : 
“ Her patches are of every cut, 
For pimples and for scars; 


Here's all the wandering planets’ signs, 
And some of the fixed stars.” 
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IT., but it continued in vogue for a long time, as 


the present moment there are symp- | in the New Bath (ruide, which was published in 
| toms that ladies’ heads are going to become as | 
1774, ** when,” says FarrHo ct, | 


1766, ** velvet patches a Ja Grecque” are men- 
tioned. In the early part of the last century, 
according to the Spectator, you could tell by her 
patches whether a lady was a Whig or a Tory. 
A wood-ent from BuLwer's Artificial Change- 


large feathers and bunches of flowers, until the | ding, published 1650, represents a lady with a 


Another sterner satirist declares that the 
black patches remind him of plague-spots, ‘and 
methinks the mourning-coach and horses, all in 
black, and plying in their forehe rds, stands 
ready harnessed to whirl them to Acheron. 
Fortunately this very -foolish fashion has almost 
entirely ceased, and we may hope it will not soon 
be revived again. 
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HON. SAMUEL C. POMEROY, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM KANSAS. HON. A. M. YORK, MR. POMEROY’S ACCUSER. 
(From a Puorooraru ny Brapy, or Wasurnerton.)} (From a Puorocrars ny J. Lee Kyiont, Torrxa, Kansas.) 





a 7 making bodies of the land. The day in question | hour the presiding officer announced that the | cluded, a dead silence fell upon the assemblage, 

SENATOR POMEROY’S DEFEAT. had been set apart for the election of a United | ballot would then be taken. The leading can- | and the members were about to enter upon the 

In the Kansas State Legislature, on the 29th | States Senator for the full term beginning March | didates were Hon. Samvet C. Pomeroy, for re- | balloting, when Senator A. M. Yorx, from 

of January, a scene was enacted of a character | 4, 1873. The members of both Houses "having | election, and ex-State Senator Jonn James In- | Montgomery County, rose solemnly in his place, 

wholly unparalleled in all the history of the law- | assembled in joint convention, at the appointed | GaLts. The announcement having been con- | and demanded the floor on a question of privi- 
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SCENE IN THE KANSAS STATE-HOUSE WHEN THE BRIBE MONEY WAS HANDED TO THE PRESIDING OFFICER. 
[From a Sketcu BY H, Worratt.] 
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Jege. ‘This was granted. Mr. York, then 
walked to the desk of the Speaker, drew from 
his pocket two packages of money, containing 
$7000 in currency, placed them in front of the 
Speaker, and asked that the money be count- 
ed by the Secretary. While the Secretary, ac- 
ceding to his request, was counting the money, 
amidst the restrained excitement of the two 
Houses, Mr. York returned to his seat. Hav- 
ing reached it, he commenced to address the 
Legislature, and detailed the incidents of certain 
interviews with Mr. Pomeroy in which the lat- 
ter sought to purchase his vote. At the follow- 
ing passage, explaining Pomeroy’s attempt to 
bribe him, the excitement was intense: 

“I visited Mr. Pomzroy’s rooms in the dark and se- 
cret recesses of the Tafft House on Monday night, 
and at that interview my vote was bargained for a 
consideration of $8000, $2000 of which were paid to 
me on that evening, $5000 the next afternoon, and a 
promise of the additional $1000 when my vote had been 
cast in his favor. 1 now, in the presence of this hon- 
orable body, hand over the amount of $7000, just as I 
received it, and ask that it be counted by the Secre- 
tary.” 

As Mr. Yorx continued his developments 
and his denunciations of Pomeroy, the excite- 
ment increased to a dramatic pitch, and the 
mention of Mr. Pomeroy’s name was received 
with emphatic expressions of indignation. 

“I ask, Mr. President,” he continued, “that that 
money be used to defray the expenses of prosecuting 
S. C. Pomeroy for bribery and corruption. I prom- 
ised, in consideration of $8000 in hand paid, to vote 
for him, and I here and now redeem that pledge by 
voting for him for a term in the Penitentiary, not ex- 
ding twenty years I have an aged parent whose 
life has been spared to bless me with her love and her 
approval of the conduct of my life. Ihave a wife and 
little ones to whom I hope to bequeath a name which, 
however obscure, they may hive no reason to blush 
to bear pronounced. Yet this corrupt old man comes 
to me and makes a bargain for my soul, and makes 
me a proposition which, if accepted in the faith and 
epirit in which it is offered, will make my children go 
through life with hung heads and burning cheeks at 
even mention of the name of him who begot them.” 

The speech at the close was received with 
loud cheers, and with fierce epithets hurled at 
the accused Senator. The shouts in the hall 
and galleries were well-nigh deafening, and 
some time elapsed before order could be re- 
stored. The effect upon the balloting that fol- 
lowed may readily be imagined. Not a man 
voted for Mr. Pomeroy, and his opponent was 
elected by a vote of 118 out of 132. 

Mr. Pomeroy makes the broadest denial of 
the charge brought against him, and declares 
that he is but the victim of a foul conspiracy to 
ruin him. In the United States Senate, on the 
10th February, he rose to a question of privilege, 
and read a carefully prepared statement, in the 
course of which he said: 

“In your presence, Sir, in the presence of my fellow- 
Senators, and before the country, I publicly deny the 
truth of each and every charge of bribery and corrup- 








tion made by the chief instigator of this conspiracy, 
or by whomsoever made. I deny each and every state- 
ment imputing to me any act inconsistent with moral 
rectitude and correct conduct, and declare all such 
statements to be totally, absolutely, and wickedly false; 


and I further specifically deny that I ever entered into 
any contract or agreement, directly or indirectly, with 
any person, whether a member of the Kansas Ligisle- 
ture or not, for a vote in my favor, or that I ever di- 
rectly or indirectly paid any individual one dollar, or 
any other sum, for his vote for me in the late Senato- 
rial election.” 

In conclusion Mr. Pomeroy asked for a com- 
mittee of investigation, which was granted, and 
the Speaker selected Messrs. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
BcuckinGHaM, ALCORN, THURMAN, and VIcK- 
ERS for the task. 

On page 173 we present the portraits of the 
accused and his accuser—the former of whom is 
fifty-seven years of age, and the latter thirty- 
five. Mr. Pomeroy is well known as having 
been a member of Congress for the past twelve 
years, while Mr. Yorx is known as the former 
editor and part proprietor of the South Kansas 
Tribune, and now a member of the State Legis- 
lature. 

We also present an illustration of the scene in 
the Hall of Representatives at the moment when 
the packages of money were handed to the pre- 
siding officer. The drawing was made at the 
time by an artist who witnessed the memorable 
scene. 


“BLOW UP WITH THE BRIG!” 
A SAILOR'S STORY. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


I nave got an alarming confession to make. 
I am haunted by a Ghost. 

If you were to guess for a hundred years, you 
would never guess what my ghost is. I shall 
make you laugh to begin with—and afterward I 
shall make your flesh creep. My Ghost is the 
ghost of a Bedroom Candlestick. 

Yes, a bedroom candlestick and candle, or a 
flat candlestick and candle— put it which way 
you like—that is what haunts me. I wish it 
was something pleasanter and more out of the 
common way; a beautiful lady, or a mine of 
gold and silver, or a cellar of wine and a coach 
and horses, and such-like. But, being what it 
is, I must take it for what it is, and make the 
best of it; and I shall thank you kindly if you 
will help me out by doing the same. 

I am not a scholar myself, but I make bold to 
believe that the haunting of any man with any 
thing under the sun begins with the frightening 
of him. At any rate, the haunting of me with a 
bedroom candlestick and candle began with the 
frightening of me with a bedroom candlestick 
and candle—the frightening of me half out of my 
life; and, for the time being, the frightening of 
me altogether out ofmy wits. That is not a very 
pleasant thing to contess before stating the par- 
ticulars ; but perhaps you will be the readier to 
believe that I am not a downright coward, be- 
cause you find me bold enough to make a auen 
breast of it already, to my own great disadvan- 
tage so far. 





Here are the particulars, as well as I can put 
them: 

I was apprenticed to the sea when I was about 
as tall as my own walking-stick; and I made 
good enough use of my time to be fit for a mate’s 
berth at the age of twenty-five years. 

It was in the year eighteen hundred and eight- 
een, or nineteen, I am not quite certain which, 
that I reached the before-mentioned age of twen- 
ty-five. You will please to excuse my memory 
not being very good for dates, names, numbers, 
places, and such-like. No fear, though, about 
the particulars I have undertaken to tell you of ; 
I have got them all ship-shape in my recollection ; 
I can see them, at this moment, as clear as noon- 
day in my own mind. But there is a mist over 
what went before, and, for the matter of that, a 
mist likewise over much that came after—and it’s 
not very likely to lift at my time of life, is it? 

Well, in eighteen hundred and eighteen, or 
nineteen, when there was peace in ou part of 
the world—and not before it was wanted, you 
will say—there was fighting, of a certain scam- 
pering, scrambling kind,+going on in that old 
battle-field which we sea-faring men know by the 
name of the Spanish Main. 

The possessions that belonged to the Spaniards 
in South America had broken into open mutiny 
and declared for themselves years before. There 
was plenty of bloodshed between the new gov- 
ernment and the old; but the new had got the 
best of it, for the most part, under one General 
Bolivar—a famous man in his time, though he 
seems to have dropped out of people’s memories 
now. Englishmen and Irishmen with a turn for 
fighting, and nothing particular to do at home, 
joined the general as volunteers ; and some of 
our merchants here found it a good venture to 
send supplies across the ocean to the popular 
side. There was risk enough, of course, in do- 
ing this; but where one speculation of the kind 
succeeded, it made up for two, at the least, that 
failed. And that’s the true principle of trade, 
wherever I have met with it, all the world over. 

Among the Englishmen who wefe concerned 
in this Spanish-American business, I, your hum- 
ble servant, happened in a small way to be one. 

I was then mate of a brig belonging to a cer- 
tain firm in the City, which drove a sort of gen- 
eral trade, mostly in queer out-of-the-way places, 
as far from home as possible; and which freight- 
ed the brig, in the year I am speaking of, with a 
cargo of gunpowder for General Bolivar and his 
volunteers. Nobody knew any thing about our 
instructions, when we sailed, except the captain ; 
and he didn’t half seem to like them. I can’t 
rightly say how many barrels of powder we had 
on board, or how much each barrel held—I only 
know we had no other cargo. The name of the 
brig was the Good Intent—a queer name enough, 
you will tell me, for a vessel laden with gunpow- 
der, and sent to help a revolution. And as far 
as this particular voyage was concerned, so it 
was, I mean that for a joke, and I hope you 
will encourage me by laughing at it. 

The Good Intent was the craziest old tub of a 
vessel I ever went to sea in, and the worst found 
in all respects. She was two hundred and thir- 
ty, or two hundred and eighty tons burden, I for- 
get which ; and she had a crew of eight, all told 
—nothing like as many as we ought by rights to 
have had to work the brig. However, we were 
well and honestly paid our wages; and we had 
to set that against the chance of foundering at 
sea, and, on this occasion, likewise the chance of 
being blown up into the bargain. 

In consideration of the nature of our cargo, 
we were harassed with new regulations, which 
we didn’t at all like, relative to smoking our pipes 
and lighting our lanterns ; and, as usual in such 
cases, the captain, who made the regulations, 
preached what he didn’t practice. Not a man 
of us was allowed to have a bit of lighted candle 
in his hand when he went below — except the 
skipper; and he used his light, when he turned 
in, or when he looked over his charts on the cab- 
in table, just as usual, 

This light was a common kitchen candle or 
**dip,” and it stood in an old battered flat can- 
dlestick, with all the Japan worn and melted off, 
and all the tin showing through. It would have 
been more seaman-like and suitable in every re- 
spect if he had had a lamp or a lantern; but 
he stuck to his old candlestick; and that same 
old candlestick has ever afterward stuck to me. 
That’s another joke, if you please, and a better 
one than the first, in my opinion. 

Well (I said ‘‘well” before, but it’s a word 
that helps a man on like), we sailed in the brig, 
and shaped our course, first, for the Virgin Isl- 
ands, in the West Indies; and, after sighting 
them, we made for the Leeward Islands next, 
and then stood on due south, till the look-out at 
the mast-head hailed the deck and said he saw 
land. That land was the coast of South Amer- 
ica. We had had a wonderful voyage so far. 
We had lost none of our spars or sails, and not 
a man of us had been harassed to death at the 
pumps. It wasn’t often the Good Intent made 
such a voyage as that, I can tell you. 

I was sent aloft to make sure about the land, 
and I did make sure of it. 

When I reported the same to the skipper, he 
went below, and had a look at his letter of in- 
structions and the chart. When he came on 
deck again, he altered our course a trifle to the 
eastward—I forget the point on the compass, but 
that don’t matter. What I do remember is, that 
it was dark before we closed in with the land. 
We kept the lead going, and hove the brig to in 
from four to five fathoms water, or it might be 
six—lI’can’t say for certain. I kept u sharp eye 
to the drift of the vessel, none of us knowing how 
the currents ran on that coast. We all wonder- 
ed why the skipper didn’t anchor; but he said 
No, he must first show a light at the foretop mast- 
head, and wait for an answering light on shore. 
We did wait, and nothing of the sort appeared. 





It was starlight, dnd calm. What little wind 





there was came in puffs off the land. I suppose 
we waited, drifting a little to the westward, as I 
made it out, best part of an hour before any thing 
happened—and then, instead of seeing the light 
on shore, we saw a boat coming toward us, rowed 
by two men only. 

We hailed them, and they answered, ‘‘Friends!” 
and hailed us by our name. They came on 
board. One of them was an Irishman, and the 
other was a coffee-colored native pilot, who jab- 
bered a little English. 

The Irishman handed a note to our skipper, 
who showed it to me. It informed us that the 
part of the coast we were off was not over-safe 
for discharging our cargo, seeing that spies of the 
enemy (that is to say, of the old government) had 
been taken and shot in the neighborhood the day 
before. We might trust the brig to the native 
pilot; and he had his instructions to take us to 
another part of the coast. The note was signed 
by the proper parties ; so we let the Irishman go 
back alone in the boat, and allowed the pilot to 
exercise his lawful authority over the brig. He 
kept us stretching off from the land till noon the 
next day — his instructions, seemingly, ordering 
him to keep us well out of sight of the shore. 
We only altered our course in the afternoon, so 
as to close in with the land again a little before 
midnight. 

This same pilot was about as ill-looking a vag- 
abond as ever I saw; a skinny, cowardly, quar- 
relsome mongrel, who swore at the men in the 
vilest broken English, till they were every one of 
them ready to pitch him overboard. The skip- 
per kept them quiet, and I kept them quiet; for 
the pilot being given us by our instructions, we 
were bound to make the best of him. Near 
night-fall, however, with the best will in the world 
to avoid it, I was unlucky enough to quarrel with 
him. 

He wanted to go below with his pipe, and I 
stopped him, of course, because it was contrary 
to orders. Upon that, he tried to hustle by me, 
and I put him away with my hand. I never 
meant to push him down; but somehow I did. 
He picked himself up as quick as lightning, and 
pulled out his kpife. I snatched it out of his 
hand, slapped his murderous face for him, and 
threw his weapon overboard. He gave me one 
ugly look, and walked aft. I didn’t think much 
of the look then, but I remembered it a little too 
well afterward. 

We were close in with the land again, just as 
the wind failed us, between eleven and twelve 
that night, and dropped our anchor by the pilot's 
directions. 

It was pitch-dark, and a dead, airless calm. 
The skipper was on deck, with two of our best 
men for watch. The rest were below, except the 
pilot, who coiled himself up, more like a snake 
than a man, on the forecastle. It was not my 
watch till four in the morning. But I didn’t 
like the look of the night, or the pilot, or the 
state of things generally, and I shook myself 
down on deck to get my nap there, and be ready 
for any thing at a moment’s notice. The last I 
remember was the skipper whispering to me that 
he didn’t like the look of things either, and that 
he would go below and consult his instructions 
again. That is the last I remember, before the 
slow, heavy, regular roll of the old brig on the 
groundswell rocked me off to sleep. 

I was awoke by a scuffle on the forecastle and 
a gag in my mouth. There was a man on my 
breast and a man on my legs, and I was bound 
hand and foot in half a minute. 

The brig was in the hands of the Spaniards. 
They were swarming all over her. I heard six 
heavy splashes in the water, one after another. 
I saw the captain stabbed to the heart as he 
came running up the companion, and I heard a 
seventh splash in the water. Except myself, ev- 
ery soul of us on board had been murdered and 
thrown into the sea. Why I was left, I couldn't 
think, till I saw the pilot stoop over me with a 
lantern and look, to make sure of who I was. 
There was a devilish grin.on his face, and he 
nodded his head at me, as much as to say, You 
were the man who hustled me down and slapped 
my face, and I mean to play the game of cat and 
mouse with you in return for it! 

I could neither move nor speak, but I could 
see the Spaniards take off the main hatch and 
rig the purchases for getting up the cargo. A 
quarter of an hour afterward I heard the sweeps 
of a schooner, or other small vessel, in the water. 
The strange craft was laid alongside of us, and 
the Spaniards set to work to discharge our cargo 
into her. They all worked hard except the pi- 
lot; and he came from time to time, with his 
lantern, to have another look at me, and to grin 
and nod always in the same devilish way. I am 
old enough now not to be ashamed of confessing 
the truth, and I don’t mind acknowledging that 
the pilot frightened me. 

The fright, and the bonds, and the gag, and 
the not being able to stir hand or foot, had pret- 
ty nigh worn me out by the time the Spaniards 
gave over work. This was just as the dawn 
broke. They had shifted good part of our cargo 
on board their vessel, but nothing like all of it, 
and they were sharp enough to be off with what 
they had got before daylight. 

I need hardly say that I had made up my mind 
by this time to the worst I could think of. The 
pilot, it was clear enough, was one of the spies 
of the enemy, who had wormed himself into the 
confidence of our consignees without being sus- 
pected. He, or more likely his employers, had 
got knowledge enough of us to suspect what our 
cargo was; we had been anchored for the night 
in the safest berth for them to surprise us in; 
and we had paid the penalty of having a small 
crew, and consequently an insufficient watch. 
All this was clear enough—but what did the pi- 
lot mean to do with me ? 

On the word of a man, it makes my flesh creep 
now, only to tell you what he did with me. 


After all the rest of them were out of the brig, | 





except the pilot and two Spanish seamen 

last took me up, bound and ome as I was — 
ered me into the hold of the vessel, and laid me 
along on the floor, lashing me to it with ropes’ 
ends, so that I could just turn from one side to 
the other, but could not roll myself fairly over, 
so as to change my place. They then left me. 
Both of them were the worse for liquor; but the 
devil of a pilot was sober—mind that !—as sober 
as I am at the present moment. 

I lay in the dark for a little while, with my 
heart thumping as if it was going to jump out of 
me. I lay about five minutes or so, when the pi. 
lot came down into the hold alone. 

He had the captain’s cursed flat candlestick 
and a carpenter's awl in one hand, and a long 
thin twist of cotton yarn, well oiled, ir. the other. 
He put the crudlestick, with a new “ dip” candle 
lighted in it, lown on the floor about two feet 
from my face, and close against the side of the 
vessel. - The light was feeble enough ; but it was 
sufficient to show a dozen barrels of gunpowder 
or more left all round me in the hold of the brig. 
I began to suspect what he was after the moment 
I noticed the barrels. The horrors laid hold of 
me from head to foot, and the sweat poured off 
my face like water. 

I saw him go next to one of the barrels of pow- 
der standing against the side of the vessel in a 
line with the candle, and about three feet, or 
rather better, away from it. He bored a hole in 
the side of the barrel with his awl, and the horrid 
powder came trickling out, as black as hell, and 
dripped into the hollow of his hand, which he 
held to catch it. When he had got a good hand- 
ful, he stopped up the hole by jamming one end 
of his oiled twist of cotton yarn fast into it, and 
he then rubbed the powder into the whole length 
of the yarn till he had blackened every hair’s- 
breadth of it. 

The next thing he did—as true as I sit here, as 
true as the heaven above us all—the next thing 
he did was to carry the free end of his long, lean, 
black, frightful slow-match to the lighted candle 
alongside my face. He tied it (the bloody-mind- 
ed villain !) in several folds round the tallow dip, 
about a third of the distance down, measuring 
from the flame of the wick to the lip of the can- 
dlestick. He did that; he looked to see that my 
lashings were all safe; and then he put his face 
close to mine, and whispered in my ear, ‘‘ Blow 
up with the brig!” 

He was on deck again the moment after, and 
he and the two others shoved the hatch on over 
me. At the farthest end from where I lay they 
had not fitted it down quite true, and I saw a 
blink of daylight glimmering in when I looked in 
that direction. I heard the sweeps of the schoon- 
er fall into the water—splash! splash! fainter and 
fainter, as they swept the vessel out in the dead 
calm, to be ready for the wind in the offing. 
Fainter and fainter, splash! splash! for a quarter 
of an hour or more. 

While those sounds were in my ears, my eyes 
were fixed on the candle. 

It had been freshly lit. If left to itself, it 
would burn for between six and seven hours. 
The slow-match was twisted round it about a 
third of the way down, and therefore the flame 
would be about two hours reaching it. There I 
lay, gagged, bound, lashed to the floor; seeing 
my own life burning down with the candle by my 
side—there I lay, alone on the sea, doomed to be 
blown to atoms, and to see that doom drawing 
on, nearer and nearer with every fresh second of 
time, through nigh on two hours to come; pow- 
erless to help myself, and speechless to call for 
help to others. The wonder to me is that I 
didn’t cheat the flame, the slow-match, and the 
powder, and die of the horror of my situation be- 
fore my first half-hour was out in the hold of the 
brig. 

I can't exactly say how long I kept the com- 
mand of my senses after I had ceased to hear 
the splash of the schooner’s sweeps in the water. 
I can trace back every thing I did and every 
thing I thought, up to a certain point; but, once 
past that, I get all abroad, and lose myself in my 
memory now, much as I lost myself in my own 
feelings at the time. 

The moment the hatch was covered over me, I 
began, as every other man would have begun in 
my place, with a frantic effort to free my hands. 
In the mad panic I was in, I cut my flesh with 
the lashings as if they had been knife-blades, but 
I never stirred them. There was less chance 
still of freeing my legs, or of tearing myself from 
the fastenings that held me to the floor. I gave 
in when I was all but suffocated for want of 
breath. The gag, you will please to remember, 
was a terrible enemy to me; I could only breathe 
freely through my nose—and that is but a poor 
vent when a man is straining his strength as far 
as ever it will go. 

I gave in and lay quiet, and got my breath 
again, my eyes glaring and straining at the can- 
dle all the time. 

While I was staring at it, the notion struck me 
of trying to blow out the flame by pumping 4 
long breath at it suddenly through my nostrils. 
It was too high above me, and too far away from 
me, to be reached in that fashion. I tried, and 
tried, and tried; and then I gave in again, and 
lay quiet again, always with my eyes glaring at 
the candle, and the candle glaring at me. The 
splash of the schooner’s sweeps was very faint by 
this time. I could only just hear them in the 
morning stillness. Splash! splash !—fainter and 
fainter—splash! splash! : 

Without exactly feeling my mind going, I be- 
gan to feel it getting queer as early asthis. The 
snuff of the candle was growing taller and taller, 
and the length of tallow between the flame and 
the slow-match, which was the length of my life, 
was getting shorter and shorter. I calculated that 
I had rather less than an hour and a half to live. 

An hour and a half! Was there a chance in 
that time of a boat pulling off to the brig from 
shore? Whether the land near which the vessel 
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ored was in possession of our side, or in 
=e of the rah side, I made out that 
they must, sooner or later, send to hail the brig 
merely because she was a stranger in those parts. 
The question for me was, how soon ? _— 
had not risen yet, as I could tell by looking 
through the chink in the hatch. aig 2g 
coast village near us, as we all knew, belom © 
brig was seized, by seeing no lights cis enere, 
There was no wind, as I could tell by A perry] 
to bring any strange vessel near. Rt, = a 
six hours to live, there might have 8 Bet 
for me, reckoning aa sunrise to noon. ut 

i d a ha : 
pe a aie quale by this time—or, in other 
words, with the earliness of the morning, the un- 
inhabited coast, and the dead calm all against 
me—there was not the ghost of a chance. As I 
felt that, I had another struggle—the last—with 
my bonds, and only cut myself the deeper for my 

ins. , ; 

I gave in once more, and lay quiet, and listen- 
ed for the splash of the sweeps. 

Gone! Notasound could I hear but the blow- 
ing of a fish now and then on the surface of the 
sea, and the creak of the brig’s crazy old spars, 
as she rolled gently from side to side with the 
little swell there was on the quiet water. 

An hour and a qua.ter. ‘The wick grew terri- 
bly as the quarter slipped away, and the charred 
top of it began to thicken and spread out mush- 
room-shape. It would fall off soon. Would it 
fall off red-hot, and would the swing of the brig 
cant it over the side of the candle and let it down 
on the slow-match? If it would, I had about 
ten minutes to live instead of an hour. 

This discovery set my mind for a minute on a 
new tack altogether. I began to ponder with my- 
self what sort of a death blowing up might be. 
Painful? Well, it would be, surely, too sudden 
for that. Perhaps just one crash inside me, or 
outside me, or both, and nothing more! Perhaps 
not even a crash; that and death and the rcat- 
tering of this living body of mine into millions 
of fiery sparks, might all happen in the same in- 
stant! I couldn't make it out; I couldn’t settle 
how it would be. The minute of calmness in my 
mind left it before I had half done thinking ; and 
I got all abroad again. 

When I came back to my thoughts, or when 
they came back to me (I can’t say which), the 
wick was awfully tall, the flame was burning with 
a smoke above it, the charred top was broad and 
red, and heavily spreading out to its fall. 

My despair and horror at seeing it took me 
in a new way, which was good and right, at any 
rate, for my poor soul. I tried to pray—in my 
own heart, you will understand, for the gag put 
all lip-praying out of my power. I tried, but the 
pore seemed to burn it up in me. I struggled 
hard to force my eyes from the slow, murdering 
flame, and to look up through the chink in the 
hatch at the blessed daylight. I tried once, tried 
twice; and gave itup. I next tried only to shut 
my eyes, and keep them shut—once—twice—and 
the second time I did it. ‘‘God bless old moth- 
er, and sister Lizzie; God keep them both, and 
forgive me.” ‘That was all I had time to say, in 
my own heart, before my eyes opened again, in 
spite of me, and the flame of the candle flew into 
them, flew all over me, and burned up the rest of 
my thoughts in an instant. 

I couldn't hear the fish blowing now ; I couldn’t 
hear the creak of the spars ; I couldn't think; I 
couldn't feel the sweat of my own death agony on 
my face—I could only look at the heavy, charred 
top of the wick. It swelled, tottered, bent over 
to one side, dropped—red-hot at the moment of 
its fall—black and harmless, even before the 
swing of the brig had canted it over into the bot- 
tom of the candlestick. 

I caught myself laughing. 

Yes! laughing at the safe fall of the bit of 
wick. But for the gag, I should have screamed 
with laughing. As it was, I shook with it inside 
me—shook till the blood was in my head, and I 
was all but suffocated for want of breath. I had 
just sense enough left to feel that my own horrid 
laughter at that awful moment was a sign of my 
brain going at last. I had just sense enough left 
to make another struggle before my mind broke 
loose like a frightened horse, and ran away with 
me. 

One comforting look at the blink of daylight 
through the hatch was what I tried for once more. 
The fight to force my eyes from the candle and 
to get that one look at the daylight was the hard- 
est I had had yet; and I lost the fight. The 
flame had hold of my eyes as fast as the lashings 
had hold of my hands. I couldn't look awa 
from it. I couldn't even shut my eyes, when 
tried that next, for the second time. There was 
the wick growing tall once more. There was the 
space of unburned candle between the light and 
the slow-match shortened to an inch or less. 

How much life did that inch leave me? ‘Three- 
quarters ofan hour? Half anhour? Fifty min- 
utes? Twenty minutes? Steady! an inch of 
tallow-candle would burn longer than twenty 
minutes. An inch of tallow! the notion of a 
man’s body and soul being kept together by an 
inch of tallow! Wonderful! Why, the greatest 
king that sits on a throne can’t keep a man’s body 
and soul together; and here’s an inch of tallow 
that can do what the king can’t! There’s some- 
thing to tell mother when I get home which will 
surprise her more than all the rest of my voyages 
put together. I laughed inwardly again at the 
thought of that, and shook and swelled and suf- 
focated myself, till the light of the candle leaped 
in through my eyes, and licked up the laughter, 
and burned it out of me, and made me all empty 
and cold and quiet once more. 

Mother and Lizzie. I don’t know when they 
came back; but they did come back—not, as it 
seemed to me, into my mind this time, but right 
down bodily before me, in the hold of the brig. 

_ Yes: sure enough, there was Lizzie, just as 
light-hearted as usual, langhing at me. Laugh- 
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ing? Well, why not? Who is to blame Liz- 
zie for thinking I'm lying on my back, drunk in 
the cellar, with the beer-barrels all round me? 
Steady! she’s crying now—spinning round and 

und in a fiery mist, wringing her hands, screech- 
ng out for help— fainter and fainter, like the 
splash of the schooner’s sweeps. Gone !—burned 
up in the fiery mist. Mist? fire? no: neither 
one nor the other. It’s mother makes the light 
—mother knitting, with ten flaming points at the 
ends of her fingers and thumbs, and slow-matches 
hanging in bunches all round her face instead of 
her own gray hair. Mother in her old arm-chair, 
and the pilot’s long skinny hands hanging over 
the back of the chair, dripping with gunpowder. 
No! no gunpowder, no chair, no mother—noth- 
ing but the pilot’s face, shining red-hot, like a 
sun, in the fiery mist; turning upside down in 
the fiery mist; running backward and forward 
along the slow-match, in the fiery mist; spin- 
ning millions of miles in a minute, in the fiery 
mist — spinning itself smaller and smaller into 
one tiny point, and that point darting on a sud- 
den straight into my head—and then, all fire and 
all mist—no hearing, no seeing, no thinking, no 
feeling—the brig, the sea, my own self, the whole 
world, all gone together! 


After what I’ve just told you, I know nothing 
and remember nothing, till I woke up (as it 
seemed to me) in a comfortable bed, with two 
rough-and-ready men like myself sitting on each 
side of my pillow, and a gentleman standing 
watching me at the foot of the bed. It was 
about seven in the morning. My sleep (or what 
seemed like my sleep to me) had lasted better 
than eight months—I was among my own coun- 
trymen in the island of Trinidad—the men at 
each side of my pillow were my keepers, turn 
and turn about—and the gentleman standing at 
the foot of the bed was the doctor. What I 
said and did in those eight months, I never have 
known, and never shall. I woke out of it as if 
it had been one long sleep—that’s all I know. 

It was another two months or more before the 
doctor thought it safe to answer the questions I 
asked him. 

The brig had been anchored, just as I had 
supposed, off a part of the coast which was lone- 
ly enough to make the Spaniards pretty sure of 
no interruption, so long as they managed their 
murderous work quietly under cover of night. 

My life had not been saved from the shore, but 
from the sea. An American vessel, becalmed in 
the offing, had made out the brig as the sun rose; 
and the captain having his time on his hands in 
consequence of the calm, and seeing a vessel an- 
chored where no vessel had any reason to be, had 
manned one of his boats and sent his mate with 
it, to look a little closer into the matter, and bring 
back a report of what he saw. 

What he saw, when he and his men found the 
brig deserted and boarded her, was a gleam of 
candle-light through the chink in the hatchway. 
The flame was within about a thread’s breadth of 
the slow-match when he lowered himself into 
the hold; and if he had not had the sense and 
coolness to cut the match in two with his knife 
before he touched the candle, he and his men 
might have been blown up along with the brig 
as well as me. The match caught, and turned 
into sputtering red fire, in the very act of putting 
the candle out; and if the communication with 
the powder barrel had not been cut off, the Lord 
only knows what might have happened. 

What became of the Spanish schooner and the 
pilot, I have never heard from that day to this. 

As for the brig, the Yankees took her, as they 
took me, to Trinidad, and claimed their salvage, 
and got it, I hope, for their own sakes. I was 
landed just in the same state as when they res- 
cued me from the brig—that is to say, clean out 
of my senses. But please to remember, it was a 
long time ago; and, take my word for it, I was 
discharged cured, as I have told you. Bless 
your hearts, I’m all right now, as you may see. 
I'm a little shaken by telling the story, as is 
only natural—a little shaken, my good friends, 
that’s all. 





MR. CHARLES READE AND “THE 
WANDERING HEIR.” 


A writer in the London Atheneum having 
accused Mr, Charles Reade of plagiarizing cer- 
tain portions of his latest novel— The Wandering 
Heir—the author wrote the following character- 
istic letter, which he claims was suppressed by 
the editor of that paper, but which was subse- 
quently published in full in Once a Week: 


THE SHAM-SAMPLE SWINDLE. 


To the Editor of “ Once a Week :” 

Sir,—The above literary fraud was first exposed and 
named in your pages—No. 34, New Series, August 22, 
1868, I shall feel obliged if you will strike it another 
blow by inserting a letter that has been suppressed, 
yet misrepresented, in the Athenceum, January 18: 


THE SHAM-8AMPLE SWINDLE, 


Sr Cuartes Dr.xe,—The above frand is worked as 
follows: The Detractor takes an exceptional r. 
from a meritorious work, cites it in full, and then mn 
ly suggests that the whole work is of that character. 
Pris raud can never fail to deceive, because the little 
bit of truth is presented to the senses, the enormous 
lie is hidden from them. Having ex , dissected 
branded, and, above all, named this fraud, I hoped I 
had done with it; but I find I had only scotched the 
reptile: it is at me again in the Atheneum, January 4, 
and this time with defamatory oo which 
compel me either to sue you for libel, or to test your 
character as a gentleman by an appeal to your honor 
and humanity. I take the latter course. 

A Pseudonymuncule, said to be in the pay of your 
Weekly, pretends that he is an outside correspondent, 
and hie nitials are “‘C. F.;” and he alleges that he 
has got a house, and that The Wandering Heir was 
brought to it—by the wind, or by some one who said, 
* Slander me now this tale ?”"—and that he opened this 
tale at random, and, being familiar with Swift, fell at 
once on a passage he recognized as adapted from 
verses by Swift; and—being not familiar with Swift 
—is convinced the whole story, or the balk of it, is 
adapted from the same source, and any fool could 
write it; which implies that he could write it himself, 
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tang places me at the bottom of the human intel- 
ec 

One would think this was enough. Yet he proceed 
to indelicacy, and from that to libel. He wadertakes 
to say, without giving his authority—some printer's 
devil probably—that I am paid for this tale by the 
line, or by the word, or in some form that makes every 
word I have taken from Swift a commercial injustice 
to my publishers. 

Now, Sir, I am an old gentleman, honorably con- 
nected with Letters; ey are & young gentleman, hon- 
orably connected wit Letters. A Pseudonymuncule 
has not a character to lose, nor a name that can be 
lowered ; but you and I have both. It is to you, there- 
fore, I must appeal to reconsider this insult. In all my 
long experience nothing so utterly snobbish as the 
above insinuation has ever been published about an 
author and a gentleman in a respectable Weekly. 
What! is a writer who would not be admitted to m 
kitchen, far less to my confidence, to be allowed to tell 
the public, in your columns, that he knows, or thinks 
he knows, how I treat with my publishers, and to 
ee on that indelicate conjecture a lie, which is a 


I feel sure that on reflection you will be sorry any 
thing so unworthy of you has crept—perhaps in your 
absence—into the Weekly of which you are proprie- 
tor, vendor, and editor; and as I shall expect some 
expressions of gentleman-like regret from you, I 
hereby give you the material. Writers of my stamp 
are not paid, like Pseudonymuncula, by the line: my 
contract with the proprietors of the Graphic was for 
a fixed sum; but the bulk was not determined. Of 
course there was a minimam fixed; but they were 
liberal on their sidé, and I, who am an artist, and not 
a mere trader, gave them nine columns over the mini- 


mum, 

My literal use of Swift, honestly examined, is about 
twenty lines. What becomes of the charge that I 
take money for every word, and sell Swift's words for 


Reade’s ? 

You will, I am sure, withdraw this insinuation. The 
writer has little ay pom claim on you; for observe, 
if he is “C, F.” in Atheneum, January 4, he is “* Ce- 
cilius” in the Press, January 4, and a trickster and a 
scurrilous skunk in both. I send you his article in 
the Press, that you may see from how unscrupulous 
a mind comes that libel in your own columns, which 
I ww ad 9 will now disapprove; and, in that hope, I 
proc to correct the mere intellectual detraction 
with good temper. It is founded on two things— 
1, The sham-sample swindle, which I have defined. 
2 Ona onable blunder. 

The blunder is one into which many criticasters of 
my day have fallen; but a critic is more scientific, 
more discriminating. The scientific critic knows 
there is a vita] distinction between taking ideas from 
a homogeneous source and from a heterogeneous 
source; And that only the first-mentioned of these 
two acte is ee: the latter is more like jewel- 
setting. Call it what re like, it is not plagiarism. 

I will take the fraud and the blunder in order, and 
illustrate them by a few examples, out of thousands. 

By the identical process udonymuncule has used 
to entrap your readers into believing The Wandering 
Heir a mere plagiarism one could prove the following 


tions : 

1. That the Old Testament is a mere Holywell Street 

roduction, and ought to be instantly indicted under 

ampbell’s act, and suppressed. 

2. That the miracles of Jesus Christ are none of 
them the miracles of a God, nor even of a benevolent 
man ving water intoxicating qualities, when the 

uests had drunk enough, Lord knows; cursing a fig- 
Cee; driving pigs to a watery grave. This is how 
Voltaire works the sham-sample swindle, and gulls 
Frenchmen that let him read the Bible for them. 

8. That Virgil never wrote a line he did not take 
from Lu¢retius, or somebody. 

4. That Milton, the Poet, is al/ Homer, Euripides, 
and an Italian = called Adam in Paradise. 

5. That Moliére is all Plautus and Cyran de Bergerac, 
“ et prend tout son bien on il le trouve.” 

6. tt the same Moliére never writes grammatical 
French. 


7. That Shakspeare is all Plautus, Horace, Holings- 
hed, Belleforest, and others. 

8. That Corneille had not an idea he did not steal 
from Spain. 

9. That Scott has not an origina) incident in all his 


works. 
= That five Italian operas are all English and Irish 


music, 
11. That the overture to Guillaume Tell is all com- 
posed by Swiss shepherds. 
12. That Robinson Crusoe is a mere theft from 
Woodes Rogers and Dampier. 


Not one of these is a greater lie, and few of them are 
as great lies, as to call The Wandering Heir a plagia- 
rism from Swift. 

Now for the blunder. That will be best corrected 
by putting examples of jewel-setting and examples of 

arism cheek by jowl. 

Corneille’s Horaces, a tragedy founded on a hetero- 

meous work—viz., a historical narrative by Livy— 

8 not plagiarism. His Cid, taken from a Spanish play 
is » m. Sh "s Comedy of Errors an 
Moliére’s Avare are both from Plautus. 
8 "3 Mac taken from a heterogeneous 
work, a chronicle, is no plagiarism, though he uses a 
much larger slice of Holingshed’s dialogue than I have 
taken from Swift, and follows his original more close- 
ly. The same applies to his Coriolanus. This tragedy 
is not a plagiarism; for Plutarch’s life of Coriolanus 
is a heterogeneous work; and the art with which the 
= master uses and versifies Volumnia’s speech, as 
t it from North's translation of Plutarch, is jewel- 
‘fin jarism. By the same rule, Robinson 
‘oe sticks @lose to Woodes Rogers 
and Dampier in many —— of incident re- 


ing 

fhe distinetics holds good as to 
single incidents, or et eee, Scott's 
works are literally crammed with onds of incident 
and rubies of dialogue, culled from he neous 
works, histories, chronicles, ballads, and oral tradi- 
tions. But this is not plagiarism—it is jewel-setting. 
Byron’s famous line, 


“ The graves of those who can not die,” 


is a plagiarism from another poet, Crabbe; but Wol- 
sey’s famous distich, inS "s Henry the Kighth 
is not « plagiarism from Wolsey: it is a historical 
jewel set in a heterogeneous work, and set as none but 
& great inventor ever yet set a fact-jewel. 

And, to compare small things with great—since sci- 
ence is never so great, 80 just, 80 tific, as when 
she applies her equal laws to things identical in kind, 
though differing in di wift’s verses are not fic- 
titious narrative, but a ph h, painting the inner 
life of many Dublin ladies at an h long gone by; 
and I—desirous as an artist to give touches of true 
— to my ge em — to set that ree ” 
my work, t in was not a plagia- 
rist, but followed the hest and noblest masters of 
fiction in a distinct branch of their art. 


reten: Let any man 
ntifically, for a change, and he 
will find all fiction worth a button is founded on fact; 
and it matters less than the scientific suppose whether 
those facts are gathered by personal experience, or by 
, or from the experience of others, as recorded 

in manuscripts or printed records of fact. I have used 
one of Swift’s experiences of real life, but please ob- 
serve under what circumstances. The inner life of 
Irish ple in 1726-40 is a matter so inaccessible and 
recondite that Macaulay was in open despair over it; 
and, unfortunately for me, Froude’s researches were 
not yet public. When I write of my own day I have 
three great sources—experience, memory, and print; 
but in writing The Wandering Heir I had but one 
source. Then either I must do as the vulgar novelists 
do, drift into reckless peer y and present for the 
hteenth century the nineteenth century daubed with 

“ Foregad” and “ Pshaw,” or I must take the scholar’s 
way, and labor hard, grope as only scholars can, and 
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put my labor to some profit. I took the scholar’s way 
—I ransacked Dublin for old records; I raked out 
things even Macaulay missed ; I gemmed my tale with 
many a recondite jewel of fact, and I used one solitary 

from so common a writer as Swift; but then 
that passage wasagem. i used it without disguise. 
I positively invited my readers to read Swift. e in- 
vitation was noticed in the Athenceum of December 
27; and, shuffling apart, it was that very invitation 
sent the Pseudonymuncule to Swift. December 27 I 
was accused in the Atheneum of showing off my 
learning, and January 4 of di uising it. 

Some things, Sir, can never be judged without their 
alternatives. Sup Thad not used that photograph 
of an Irish lady’s life, what trash should I have written 
out of the depths of my inner consciousness? It was 
Swift, or lies; for that phase of Irish life he photo- 
graphs has left no other trace. No, Sir, to set this 
unique jewel of truth in my heterogeneous work was 
no crime, intellectual or moral. My only crime is this: 
I have written too well. Invention, labor, research, 
and, above all, a close condensation, to be found in 
few other living English novelists—all these qualities 
combined have produced a strong yet finite story, 
which has fallen like a iittle thunder-bolt among the 
“contes & dormir debout” of garrulons mediocrity. 
This is the crime that has made Pseudonymancule 
writhe with envy, and so boil with rage that your 
Weekly did not suffice to his hot hate; he must insult 
me, on the same day, in a Weakly (sic) that is dying 
for a kick from me, and will have to die without that 
honor. My real crime, I say, is indicated in certain 
lines from the Times newspaper, which deserve im- 
mortality. Please rescue them from unjust oblivion: 

“ There is no vice of which a man can be guilty, no 
shabbiness, no wickedness, which excites 80 mach in- 
dignation among his contemporaries, as his success. 
This is the unpardonable crime, which reason can not 
defend nor humility mitigate. 

‘When Heaven with such parts has blest him, 

Have | not reason to detest him!’ 
is a genuine and natural expression of the vulgar 
mind. The man who labors as we can not labor, 
speaks as we can not speak, writes as we can not 
write, and thrives as we can not thrive has accumnu- 
lated in his own person ail the offenses of which a 
man can be guilty. Down with him! Why cumbercth 
he the ground ?” 


I am, Sir—with thanke for your courtesy and polite- 
ness in inserting so long a letter—-your faithful servant, 
CuarLes Reape. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


An advertisement in a daily paper wants “a boy to 
open oysters about fifteen years old.” We should 
think that situation ought to be filled by a boy with a 
strong stomach and a terrific cold in his head—for 
those oysters must be extremely fr. nt now. But 
why the advertiser desires to open them we can net 
imagine. 








Qurry.—Does a dumb man always keep his word ? 





Tne Magic Mirzon—A beautiful face lit up with 
smiles. 





When Shakespeare wrote about patience on « monu- 
ment, did he refer to doctors’ patients ?—No., 
How do you know he didn’t ?—Because you always 
find them under a monument. 
galbctaaditancatllidassniids 
Can stealing tea be called a crime when it is only 
eaf-taking ? 








Would not stearin’ candles be the best illuminators 
for light-houses ? 





Ought a strong boy to be paid a weekly salary ? 
sepalbininnniiieies 


At a funeral the undertaker arranged for the hus- 
band and mother-in-law to ride in the same carriage. 
* Must I,” said the broken-hearted man—* must I ride 
with that awful woman?” “I think you will have to,” 
answered the undertaker. ‘‘ Well, if I must, I musi,” 
replied he ; ‘‘ but to ride with her destroys all the pleas- 
ure of the occasion !” 





A Notice or a Prat—Lightning. 
Sees: ee A 

Sterne, the author of the Sentimenial Journey, who 
had the credit of treating his wife very ill, was one 
day talking to Garrick in a fine, sentimental man- 
ner, in p p of conjugal love and fidelity. “ The hus- 
band,” said he, with amazing aseurance, ‘ who behaves 
unkindly to his wife deserves to have his house burned 
over his head.” “If you think so,” replied Garrick, 
“T hope your house fs insured.” 


What key unlocks the doors of misery ?—Whis-key. 
Why are gymnastics like the tide at low water ?—~ 
Because they develop muscles (mussels). 
pie sercn_disaiesee = ; 
Vas Atremrts at Hien Art.—Painting the weather- 
cock on a church steeple. 


A genius has discovered how to cut wood without 
ng an axe ora saw. He uses a hatchet. 

















A girl in the country committed suicide to cure a 
boil on her nose. It was a success, 





A witty little housewife of our acquaintance says 
there is no venison in the market, but plenty of dear 
meat. 





Would re rather go through a giddy waltz with a 
pretty girl than go through a pretty waltz wiih a giddy 
girl? We pause for a reply. 


A very prey Tar—The tap of the drum. 





Scanpa.ovs!—The friendship of two young ladies 

is always a plot against a third one. 
<= aie lan = lie 

When you see an old gentleman of sixty on a clear 
bright, frosty day carrying a blue cotton umbrella, tied 
tightly about the waist with a shoe-string—the um- 
brella tied, not the old gentleman—you may look out 
for snow before night, but the probabilities are that 
you will not see it. 





— 
A tawny Generat—Othello. 
—_---- 

“ Paws for a reply,” as the cat said when she scratch- 
ed the dog for barking at her. 











A man recently broke off a marriage because the 
lady did not good conversational powers. 
cynical friend, commenting on the fact, says, “He 
should have married her and refused her a new bon- 
net, and then he would have discovered her conversa- 
tional powers!” 


a 
A Wares-Srovt—A teetotal oration, 





Trvs.—If punning is the lowest kind of wit, it must, 
then, be the foundation of all wit. 





A boy of tender yom and heart has drowned seven- 
teen kittens, tied tin pans to the tails of all the ——_ 
bors’ dogs, ornamented his chamber by p' es 
to the wall, cut pe with his uncle's razor, blown 
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THE LOSS OF THE ‘ NORTHFLEET.” 


Tue loss of the North/leet, bound for Hobart- 
Town, which was run into by a steamer, sup- 
posed to have been the Muridlo, while anchored 
in the British Channel for the night, and close to 
shore, was one of the most terrible marine dis- 
asters on record. The ship was full of railway 
‘‘navvies” (with their wives and children), en- 
gaged for the completion of the Tasmanian 


. Railway, and more than three hundred of these 


perished. The steamer, having cut the ill-fated 
vessel almost in twain, pursued her voyage with- 
out a moment's delay, or the least attempt to 
give assistance. In strong contrast with the 
heartless conduct of the Spanish captain was 
that of the noble-hearted captain of the North- 
fleet. He stood on the sinking ship, revolver 
in hand, to see that the boats should receive the 
women and children first; nor, though he failed 
in the end, did he shrink from maintaining his au- 
thority when some of the rough fellows of whom 
his passengers were composed would have made a 
rush for life and borne down those of the weaker 
sex ; he fired, and with effect, at one transgressor, 
who, strangely enough, survives, while the gallant 
Kyow es sank with his ship. This gentleman 
—for such, in truth, he was—had been only mate 
of the Northfleet until a few days before, when, 
just on the eve of sailing, his commanding officer 
(as the last person who had seen Sir RoGEr be- 
fore the loss of the Be//a) was subpeenaed for the 
approaching T1cHBORNE trial, and had to remain 
in England, when Know es took his place. He 
had only been married a few weeks, and his 
bride sailed with him—a young girl of nineteen, 
who is among the saved. 

**Good-by, my darling,” cried he, from the 
parting planks. 

**Good-by, my love; I shall never see you 
more,” answered she, from the crowd :d boat. 

Our double-page picture furnishes a vivid il- 
lustration of this touching scene. 

And then the ship ‘settled down and dived 
under, head-foremust,” with its three hundred 
souls. This piece of romance has added to the 
general co1passion and excitement beyond meas- 
ure; and the Queen, through the President of the 
Board of Trade, telegraphed “her heart-felt sym- 
pathy to the survivors of the Northfleet, and es- 
pecially to Mrs. KNow es.” 

The most frightful feature of this dread ca- 
tastrophe is the conduct of those in the steamer. 
The mate of the ill-fated ship actually spoke 
with some of these after the shock had taken 
place, and before the two vessels were disen- 
gaged; but they all seemed to be foreigners, 
and he sang out, ‘‘Send up the Frenchman” 
(there being one of that nation on board), ‘‘ fer 
they don’t understand me.” In the mean time 
the crew of the steamer ‘‘ were running to the 
bow with a piece of tarpaulin, which they threw 
over the figure-head to hide her name.” 

As she backed water, ‘‘Oh my God!” cried 
the mate, ‘‘stop and save us, for we have four 
hundred emigrants aboard ;” but ‘‘it was not a 
bit of use, for she shot ahead across our bows, 
and was away, with her black smoke driving in 
our faces, before we could say many words to 
each other, while they on board of her cried out 
something foreign, which, of course, we could 
make nothing of.” 

Noble and creditable to humanity, indeed, as 
was the conduct of Captain KNow gs, the beha- 
viour of these heartless villains is enough to cast 
shame upon the whole profession of the mercan- 
tile marine, especially when we learn from one 
acquainted with it that ‘‘nothing is more com- 
mon than when a steamer comes into collision 
with a sailing vessel for the former to ‘make 
clean off.’ The captain will probably lose his 
certificate, if he is caught, and the owners will 
have to pay for the damage. Many a ‘ missing’ 
vessel has thus been sent to the bottom, and 
none left to tel! the tale. The captain of the 
escaped vessel hopes it may be all right: he does 
not know the narye of the vessel he cut down, 
and is never afterward certain that he has ab- 
solutely destroyed life, while he does know that 
he has managed to escape the punishment he 
deserves.” Deep, indeed, as is the public pity 
for the survivors of the catastrophe—pity which 
has already, we are glad to say, assumed a tangi- 
ble shape—the public indignation at the conduct 
of those who caused it is still more pronounced. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


On the second Sunday in February the reading-room 
of the Public Library of Boston was opened to all 
comers between the houre of two and nine o’clock 
y.m. For many years a portion of the community 
have desired that the privileges of the reading-room, 
aud library also, should be given to those who desire 
them on Sundays. The trustees of the institution have 
long recognized this demand of the public, and now 
the City Council has given its sanction to the experi- 
ment. Over four hundred visited the reading-room on 
this first Sunday, quietly occupied themselves with 
various books and papers, and as quietly dispersed to 
their homes when the room was closed. The services 
of the attendanta were voluntary. The experiment is 
pronounced a success, 80 far as it has gone, 





it is interesting to look back and see the progress 
of the press during the past two centuries. The first 
newspaper issued in the United States was published 
in Boston, September 25, 1600. It was declared con- 
trary to law, and suppressed by the Colonial Legisla- 
ture. Only one number was printed, so far as is 
known, and if it had a name, it seems not to have 
come down to posterity. The New England Courant 
* as started by James Franklin, brother of Benjamin, 
at Boston, in 172i. In 1754 there were four papers in 
Boston, two in New York, two in Philadelphia, and 
one in Williamsburg, Virginia, There were thirty- 
seven papers in all the colonies in 1776. From the late 
report of the Commissioner of Education we gather 
some interesting statistics of a later date. In 1885 
there were over 1000 newspapers published in the 
United States—fifty of these were dailies, In 1840 
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there were 1631 newspapers, with a yearly issue of 
195,838,678. The number had increased to 2800 in 1850, 
the yearly issue being 426,409,978 copies. There were 
then 254 daily papers. In 1860 there were, including 
monthly and other periodicals, 4051, with an annual 
circulation of 927,951,548 copies. In 1871 the number 
had grown to 5983 in the States and seventy-three in the 
Territories. Over 600 of these were dailies. The whole 
number of papers issued in 1871 in the United States 
and Territories was 1,499,922,219. New York pub- 
lishes a larger number of daily papers than any other 
State, and Pennsylvania comes next in order. There 
are but 548 newspapers in the United States that print 
more than 5000 copies each, and only eleven that print 
100,000 copies each issue. 





A Pennsylvania gentleman owns a horse worth hav- 
ing. The sagacious animal takes the children to school 
in the morning, returning home driverless, and at night 
returns for them in the same way, rubbing his nose 
against the window-pane to indicate his presence. 


A Bangor (Maine) paper says that a gentleman in 
that vicinity has kept an accurate record of the snow 
which has fallen each year for twenty years past, and 
that the average annual amount has been seventy-four 
inches. This year the amount of snow which had 
fallen up to February 4 was about one hundred inches. 
Last year at that time only fifty-nine inches had fallen. 
If snow continues to fall in Maine at the same rate 
that it has thus far, there must be tremendous freshets 


in the spring. 


Explain what you want—young man or old—when 
you go to the town-clerk to get a license. Such is the 
moral deducible from a little incident which recently 
transpired in Holyoke, Massachusetts. A man called 
upon the town-clerk and requested a “‘license.” The 
clerk took dewn a blank and wrote the stranger's 
name and address. 

“The dog’s name ?” said the clerk. 

“1 don’t want a dog license,” said the applicant. 

The clerk then took a marriage-certificate and re- 
quested the lady’s name. It finally turned out that 
what was wanted was a license to sell wares. 











A French journal of horticulture says that tan has 
been found to be an efficient preventive against the 
potato disease. For several years a French farmer 
has introduced a small quantity of the residue of the 
bark used in tanning into each hole on planting pota- 
toes, and has been successful in preserving his fields 
free from the disease. 





Richard Brinsley Sheridan was but twenty-three 
years old when he finished his well-known and popu- 
lar comedy of The Rivals. It was written at the re- 
quest of the manager of Covent Garden, and within 
a period of two moaths during the year 1774. The 
comedy failed on its first representation, chiefly from 
the bad acting of one performer; but this being rem- 
edied, it at once met with public favor. The Rivals 
was said to be Sheridan’s own history, and Falkland 
his own experience in love-making. From its lively 
plot and the exquisite humor of its dialogue, this 
play, even without the aid of its more famous suc- 
cessor, The School for Scandal, would have placed 
Sheridan in the first rank of comic writers. The 
School for Scandal appeared when Sheridan was about 
twenty-six years old, and was immediately popular. 
It is singular that during the life of Mr. Sheridan no 
authorized or correct edition of this play should have 
been published in England, the author having kept 
back the manuscript for nineteen years, endeavoring 
to satisfy himself with the style. 





A Maine paper tells a little story about the bell of 
the “Old South Church,” in Boston. It appears that 
many years ago certain parties in England gave to the 
First Congregational Church of Biddeford, Maine, a 
bell. For some reason or other the freight on the 
bell was not paid, and it was lying upon a wharf in 
Boston for a long time. At length it was sold to pay 
charges, and now hangs in the tower of the “Old 
South,” in Boston. The fact that Biddeford was its 
destination is cast in the bell. It is now suggested 
that, the old church being turned into a post-office, 
some measures be taken to secure the bell for Bidde- 
ford, as was originally intended. 





Middlemarch, like all of George Eliot’s works, is 
full of brief paragraphs connected with the story, yet 
conveying independent lessons of truth worthy to be 
remembered. For example: 


‘*We are on a perilous margin when we begin to 
look passively at our future selves, and see our own 
figures led with dull consent into insipid misdoing and 
shabby achievement.” 

“There is a forsaking which still sits at the same 
board and lies on the same couch with the forsaken 
soul, withering it the more by wr) proximity.” 

“There are natures in which, if they love us, we are 
conscious of having a sort of tism and consecra- 
tion: they bind us over to rectitude and purity by their 

ure belief about us; and our sins become the worst 

ind of sacrilege which tears down the invisible altar 
of trust. 

“Who can know how much of his most inward life 
is made up of the thoughts he believes other men to 
have about him until that fabric of opinion is threat- 
| with ea zs ‘s - on 

“In courtship every thing is regarded as provisiona’ 
and preliminary, and the smallest sample of virtue or 
accomplishment is taken to guarantee delightful stores 
which the broad leisure of marriage will reveal. But 
the door-sill of marriage once crossed, expectation is 
concentrated on the present.” 


No one acquainted with the writings of George Eliot 
will need the assurance that Middlemarch is a novel of 
rare excellence and unusual interest. 





Boston has brought to light an “ Oldest Inhabitant” 
whose memory differs from most of his clan. The 
Commercial Bulletin says ‘‘ the Oldest Inhabitant re- 
members distinctly when there were eleven feet of 
snow on the Common, and the boys used to coast 
from the top of Bunker Hill M t clear away 
down to Charles River. ‘We don’t have no such 
weather now,’ said the Oldest Inhabitant, with a re- 
gretful sigh. ‘Folks call this cold weather! why it's 
dog-days and yellow fever to what it used to be when 


I was young.’” 


One person who went from France to attend the 
funeral of Louis Napoleon carried some soil dug from 
the garden of the Tuileries, which he strewed over the 
coffin after it was deposited in the sacristy of the 
chapel at Chiselhurst. 











A Maine judge, holding court in York County, of 
that State, recently stepped an attorney, who was at- 
tempting to excuse his client for an assault committed 
while he wa#under the influence of liquor, with this 
remark: “So long as I sit upon this bench it shall 

. 








never be said of me that I hesitated in passing sentence 
in a case where the person accused attempted to excuse 
his action because he was full of ‘ fighting rum.’” 


Those who are fond of conundrums may enjoy pick- 
ing out the following, which purports to be the reply 
of a New York business man to the teacher of his son, 
who had written to ask his preference in the prescribed 
course of studies : 

“ Wat Sraeer, New Yorx, Dec. 1, 1872. 
toads eeatng. monk pay No snipe Tan 
study 6 fe . Nos run’; 
ona no p) : Pai Rwon't b’l 





stars, t of it. All bosh, if 
trade. Also stop & Greek. Boy'll pick up suc 
L’t'n words as iriw &e. 


t larceny & delirium > 
soon ‘nough he’r in Gold B’d. I’m bullish on ’rithm’t’k 
& sp’g, and T’k some stock in + too, but I can 
make money ‘nough without L’t’n and G’k, etc. No 
use. I’m memb’ St’k Exc’g, Chamb’ Com’, &c. Da- 
boll’s Arithm’tic is short of stock terms. Put bo 
thr’gh on corn’rs, Dr., Cr., ct. pr. ct., cl’r 
house, Railr'ds, and Go’y’ts yourself, & short on 
yr Grk and Lt’, &c., &c. They’re best md’ise for the 
strect—always in dem’d here. I mean Dr. & Cr. etc. 
When term ends, \ ship boy and B’ks by N. Y. C. 
& H. R. R. with B. L’d’g in hat, cons’g'’n to ——- ——, 
B’d Street. Draw sight d’ft for bill. Money easy— 
st’ks stiff & short int’st cov’rd. Shill I get you long 
on 100 L. S. at 67? Boys tuition do for margin. Ex- 
c’nge e’sy. Yours, etc.’ 


All who have ever read Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the 
Sea will have a vivid remembrance of his description 
of the “ devil-fish.” A genuine specimen of this creat- 
ure is said to have been lately captured on the coast of 
Georgia, and to be now in the cabinet of a gentleman 
of Middleborough. It was four feet in diameter, and 
had a diver in its clutches when caught. Such is the 
story of an American “‘ devil-fish !” 








A divorce is claimed by a California woman on the 
ground that she was intoxicated when she was mar- 
ried, and ske p ts her husband as evidence that 
she could not have been in her sober senses when she 
married him! 








How many of those who buy in the market or on 
the street corner an orange, and after having eaten it 
carelessly throw the peel on the sidewalk, realize the 
danger they thus place in the way of all feot passen- 
gers? Of course no one deliberately wishes to jeop- 
ardize the limbs of others ; but such thoughtlessness 
is in the highest degree blameworthy. The dangers 
of the street are numerous enough at best, and throw- 
ing fruit skins under the feet should be a misdemeanor 
at law. 





The German artist Kaulbach is at work on a colos- 
sal painting of the deluge, designed for the Vienna Ex- 
position. Somebody suggests that, of course, he will 
use water-colors. 





An exchange gives a list of “living principles of 
business,” from which we select a few which will be 
useful for every one in business to follow: “ Strict 
attention. Politeness to patrons. No misrepresen- 
tations permitted. Treat rich and poor alike. Fair 
dealing with every transaction. Never urge a customer 
to buy what he don’t want. Share with your patrons 
the bargains you may secure: if you buy low, sell 
accordingly. Never attempt to cover up any thing: 
speak the truth. Perform all you promise. Retail 
merchandise at one named price, and never deviate.” 





“*Well, Harry,” asked a father of his little boy on 
returning from church one Sunday, “ how did you like 
the sermon ?” 

** Not very well,” was the quick reply ; “ the minister 
spoke so loud that I couldn’t hear him!” 

Parents may not realize how completely young ears 
may be confused by the rhetorical addresses that come 
from the pulpit. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PROFESSOR VERRILL, in further discussing the 
collections made by the parties of the United 
States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries upon 
the Coast ee Bache during her cruise 
off the coast of New England during the summer 
of 1872, sums up by stating that they represent 
six distinct faunas and sub-faunas, as’ follows: 

First, the surface fauna outside of the Banks, 
and, at certain times, even extending over their 
outer slopes. This is essentially th 
the fauna prevailing over the entire surface of 
the central = of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
shows very clearly the direct effects of the Gulf 
Stream. 

Second, the surface fauna inside of the Banks, 
which is decidedly Northern in character, very 
similar to that of the Bay of Fundy. The con- 
trast between the two shows that the Gulf 
Stream is almost entirely turned aside by the 
Banks, and has comparatively little effect upon 
the fauna of the region between them and the 
coast. 

Third, the fauna of the St. George’s Bank it- 
self. This is decidedly boreal in character, and 
essentially identical with that of the Bay of 
Fundy at corresponding depths, on similar bot- 
toms, and in regions swept by strong currents. 
The fauna of the southwestern part, Lonene, is 
less boreal than that of the northeastern. 

Fourth, the fauna of the Le Have Banks, and 
off Halifax. This, even at the moderate depth 
of twenty fathoms, is decidedly more arctic in 
character than that of the George’s or the Bay 
of Fundy at similar or even greater depths. 

Fifth, between the George’s and Le Have 
banks and the coast there is a great region of 
cold and com a deep water—in places 
more than 100 fathoms in depth—with a bottom 
of mud and fine sand, and communicating with 
the great ocean basin by a channel between 
the George’s and Le Have banks, which is com- 
ap wed narrow, and, in some places, at least 

50 fathoms deep. This partially inclosed re- 
- has, physically and zoologically, the essen- 

ial features of a gulf, and may be called the 
George’s Gulf. The deeper waters of the Bay 
of Fundy are directly continuous with those of 
this area. The fauna of this gulf and of its out- 
let is peculiarly rich in species new to our coast, 
and nearly identical with that of the deeper wa- 
ters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and agrees very 
closely with that found on muddy bottoms, and 
at similar depths, on the coasts of Greenland, 
Finland, and Norway. 

Sith, the deepest dredging, in 430 fathoms, 
was outside of the George’s Banks, on the slo 
of the actual continental border, and within the 
limits of the true Atlantic “‘ basin.” The fauna 
there is especially rich and varied, decidedl 
Northern in character, and agrees closely with 


é same as 








that of similar localities and depths on the Eu- 
ropean side. The animals were mostly such as 
inhabit bottoms swept by strong currents in the 
| of Fundy. 

e also gives additional generalizations, as 
follows : 

Seventh, every where over the Banks, and es- 

jally on the southern slopes, the difference 
tween the bottom and surface amounts to 
from 15° to 20°, or even more; the surface tem- 
perature ape | usually from 60° to 72°. The 
temperature of the air was very near that of the 
water, generally one or two degrees higher. 

Highth, no such contrast of temperature was 
found inside of the Banks in the George’s Gulf 
~ the any Poa —_ ; the yor ye seldom be- 

ng more n rees, and often, especial] 
in the Bay of Ponte, lend than five. The surface 
temperatures at corresponding dates in the Bay 
of Fundy were 48° to 53°, showing an average 
difference of about 20° for the surface tempera- 
ture in the two regions, while the ——— bot- 
— | iain do not appear to differ ma- 
erially. 

Ninth, the high surface temperature of the 
Banks is evidently due chiefly to the direct in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream. 

Tenth, the very low surface temperature of 
the Bay of Fundy is largely due to its geograph- 
ical position, and the absence of any appreciable 
influence from the Gulf Stream, but is no doubt 
intensified by the powerful tides, which are con- 
stantly mixing the cold bottom water with that 
of the surface. 

The facts hitherto observed do not seem to 
warrant the assumption that an “arctic cur- 
rent,’’ properly so called, as distinguished from 
the tidal currents, enters the George’s Gulf or 
the Bay of Fundy. The action of the tidal cur- 
rents in bringing up the cold bottom waters of 
the ocean is perhaps a cause sufficient to pro- 
duce most of the coldness of the water in this 
region. 


The death of F. A. PoucHet on the 6th of 
December, 1872, at Rouen, in France, has lately 
a announced to the Academy of Sciences in 

aris. 








A very important extension of the work of 
the Signal-office, as far as its system of weather 
telegraphy is concerned, is about to go into 
operation. The forecasts now published in all 
the daily om in the United States, and which 
are eagerly scanned by those who are desirous 
of knowing what is in store for them in the way 
of weather, are, of course, only serviceable to 
those who live in the places of the publication 
of those papers, or can be reached by them with 
little delay through the mail. It is now pro- 
posed to call the post-offices of the country into 
requisition as intermediate agents for dissemi- 
nating this intelligence, for which purpose the 
territory east of the Mississippi has been divided 
into districts of about two hundred miles in ex- 
tent each way, and each having a point of dis- 
tribution near its centre to which the “‘ proba- 
bilities’? will be telegraphed from Washington, 
from which two copies of the report are to be 
sent to all post-offices within the district which 
can be reached by mail as early as six o’clock 
P.M. each day. 

It is well known that country post-offices are 
the centres of intelligence to rural districts, 
and in order to afford the farmers in the com- 
munity, especially, an opportunity of es 
Y. this information, postmasters receiving these 
d — are to place a copy as soon as fur- 
nished in a conspicuous situation, where the 

ublic can see and read it. The New York 

erald of January 18 contains a chart, furnished 
by the Sighal-office, illustrating the districts 
referred to, from which any one can ascertain 
the central office whence his own information 
will be disseminated. 


The white-bait of the Thames is a small fish, 
well known to be a favorite dish with the En- 
lish, the ‘ white-bait dinners”’ at Greenwich 

eing familiar features in English fiction as well 
as in its history. This fish is a very diminutive 
kind of herring, which is taken in immense 
numbers at a certain season of the year on the 
coast of Great Britain. For many years it has 
been a question among ichthyologists as to 
whether this actually constituted a distinct 
species, or was the young of some larger fish, 
but Dr. GunTHER, high authority on this sub- 
ject, has finally decided that it is simply a young 
sea-herring. 

Quite recently an article has a red in the 
markets of Washington, D.C., which has been 
sold under the name of white-bait, and furnishin 
a choice and expensive dish at the dinner-table o 
epicures. Professor AGassiz, during his recent 
visit, had his attention called to this fish, and 
on sending for some uncooked specimens ascer- 
tained that they were the young of various 
kinds of small fish, principally the sunfish, 
white perch, and minnows. It may interest 
those who are in the habit of using these fish 
to know that the minnows, which constitute by 
far the greatest part of the so-called white-bait, 
are taken +> at the mouths of the sewers 
of the city, for which they serve as veritable 
scavengers, rendering, indeed, an important 
part in purifying the water from the vile refuse 
dissolved in it. How far this food may increase 
the savory qualities of the fish we leave it to 
our readers to judge. It is needless to add that 
there is —s in the Washington white-bait at 
all resembling that referred to in the beginning 
of our paragraph. 


In the death of Professor G. A. Gritrert, of 
Greifswalde, the science of mathematics loses 
one of its most active votaries. For many years 
he was engaged in editing and pary the 
well-known Archiv der Mat ik und Physik— 
a work which ranked among the best of its class. 





Mr. Lockyer contributes a very interestin 
article to Nature, under the title of The M S 
ogy of the Future, in which he inquires into the 
possibility of anticipating the climatological 
conditions of the country for years before any 
given period. He remarks that the most feasible 
solution of the problem, ascertained from me- 
teorological phenomena, is whether there is a 
general movement in regular cycles; and from 
the observations of Mr. MELDRUM and others 
he is inclined to believe that there is such a cy- 
cle, and that it corresponds very closely to the 
eleven-year sun-spot period. e connection 
between these sun-spot periods and the most 
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e-growing seasons has already been. 
favoren out by various writers; and it is not im- 
probable that b continuing the inquiry, as -— 
ested by Mr. KYER, important results w 
obtained that may place the science of mete- 
orology on an entirely new basis. 


The Fourth Annual Report, for 1871, of Pro- 
fessor R. W. Raymon, United States Comme. 
sioner of Mining Statistics, has jest bose Pee 


ished by Congress, in a volum 
an his eateins the usual valuable 4-4 
mary of the condition of the mining ears : 
the States and Territories of the far West, an 
an account of improved metallurgieal —— 
‘in the way of lead ores, the treatment of gold 
and silver ores, the amalgamation of gold and 
silver ores, the treatment of native silver ores 
in Chihuahua, the metallurgical value of the 
lignites of the far West, and the metallurgy of 
iv Iphur. 

m To this fs added the consideration of the min- 
ing laws, the wire rope in transportation, etc., 
closing with an appendix upon the bullion prod- 
uct. his, for all the States and Territories 
west of Missouri, and exclusive of New Mexico, 
amounts, according to Professor RaYMOND, to 
$58,284,029. The report, like its predecessors, 
contains a vast amount of statistical and other 
information, and will doubtless be eagerly sought 
for by those interested in mines and mining. 











Mr. Jonn Morr, in the Overland Monthly, an- 
nounces the existence of actual glaciers in the 
Merced group of California mountains, and re- 
marks that the snow banks of Mounts Lyell and 
M‘Clure, of the Yosemite region, are true gla- 
ciers, as shown by the forward movement of 
stakes planted by him across the bank. The 
central stakes were found to move forty inches 
in forty-six days, while the surroundings exhibit 
all the peculiarities of glaciers in the form of 
moraines, etc. The Mount M‘Clure glacier is 
about half a mile in length, and of the same 
breadth in the broadest part, and the Mount 
Lyell glacier is about a mile long. 





LITTLE KATE KIRBY. 
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Book the fourth. 
ONE OF THE FAMILY. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
WARNING VOICES. 


Tue pocket-book was in Jonathan Kirby’s 
hand when I set down the light and ran to him. 

‘*Give me that—you must not, shall not touch 
it!” I cried, indignantly. 

‘* Tt is my own property, Faith—it’s some mon- 
ey I lent Dick to come down.” 

” *Tr’s false. It is the trade secret of the West- 
mairs, which you have coveted for years, and have 
tempted that poor wretch to steal for you. You 
shall not have it.” 

My father put his hands with the pocket-book 
behind him, and burst into a rage for which I was 
anprepared. 

**You lie, Faith—it’s my money. You must 
not try to browbeat me, or I shall curse you for 
your officiousness and ingratitude. I tell you 
that it’s my money, fool—if you come nearer to 
me I shall strike you!” he yelled forth. 

As he backed away from me, he backed into 
the arms of some one advancing along the short- 
cut across the meadow-land. It was Abel West- 
mair coming for the last news of the night, who 
had heard part of the truth—and it was his strong 
hand which seized upon the book and wrenched it 
from my father’s clasp. 

‘* Ha!—who is it?” screamed my father. 

** My name is Westmair, Mr. Kirby. Will you 
call for this in the morning, please, if you have 
any claim to it ?” he said, passing on toward the 


farm. 

‘* Damnation!” said my father, heartily ; then 
he sat down by the side of Richard Simmons, and 
fanned himself with his hat again, and panted 
very much. 

I stood regarding him attentively, for his ex- 
citement had alarmed me, until he said, between 
his set teeth, 

“Youcan go. I have had quite enough of you 
for one night.” 

I went from him, and, as I looked behind 
me, at the farm-house door, I saw that my father 
had risen and, with his hands in his pockets, was 
walking moodily along the private path toward 
the high-road. 

Entering the farm-house parlor, I found Abel 
Westmair exarrining the pocket-book which he 
had taken from .ny father’s hand. The light 
which I had set down before the door he had 
brought in and placed upon the table, whereon 
were many rs strewn. 

‘* They are quite right, Miss Kirby,” Abel said, 
as I entered the room; ‘‘ there is nothing miss- 
ing.” 

‘**T am glad of that,” I answered. 

He returned the papers to their receptacles in 
the pocket-book, round which he secured the 
string. 

‘« This has been a secret very jealously guarded,” 
he said; ‘* but for whom I am keeping it now, 
Heaven knows. Your father and that drunkard 
Simmons have, at least, no right to it.” 

77 No. ” 

“* And yet it is no use to me, I have done with 
business, Martin,” he added, ** had better take 
care of it, if he will. Where is he?” 

** He is talking to my sister.” 

‘* Will you mind this for him?” Abel inquired, 
as he tendered me the pocket-book. 

‘* Please, no,” I said, quickly; ‘‘ I would rather 
not have any thing to do with it.” 

“Tam very weary of its care,” Abcl said, ‘‘and 

_—_—_—_— __ _ 





you are more likely to keep this safely than my 
nephew. What does it matter which of the two 
has it?” 

I regarded him with surprise, although I 
guessed at the meaning that he intended to con- 
vey. 

“It may not seem a fitting time to of 
this,” said Abel Westmair, ‘but it is oy 
thought of that poor sufferer up stairs.” 

‘* Has she told you, then—any thing ?” I asked, 
with anxiety. 

“Yes.” 

**When was that ?” 

“On the night you came here, before I met 
you on the cliff.” 

** Why did she—” 

As I paused, he said, 

** Why did she trust me, do you mean? Ah! 
oe a deeper riddle than I have been able to 
solve.” 

** Pardon me, I did not mean that.” 

** Your sister has had grave doubts of me all 
my life, and yet it is possible that in a few words 
I have helped to dissipate them,” he explained. 

**T am very glad. I did not know that you 
had seen her—she has not spoken of you to me,” 
I murmured. 

“*T am at most times an unpleasant subject 
of conversation,” he replied, dryly, ‘‘ and we had 
not many words to exchange. She wished that 
Martin and I should be friends again—we are 
friends.” 

**Oh! I did not think—” 

** That I should be so weak,” said Abel, finish- 
ing my sentence once more after his own uncom- 
fortable fashion; ‘‘ well, we are as much friends 
as we are ever likely to be. Your sister wished 
that it should be so—Martin Westmair is her 
hero as well as yours, remember.” 

I felt my cheeks flush at this last assertion, 
and my bosom give a quick, indignant throb. 

“This is not the time or place to talk of this,” 
I cried, warmly. 

**T am of your opinion, Miss Kirby,” he said, 
with his old frigid politeness apparent, ‘* but I 
have been led on by your questioning. It is an 
error, and I have made many errors lately.” 

I assented to this by a half-inclination of my 
head. It was purely mechanical, but his eyes 
flashed at the movement, which he evidently re- 
sented. 

**You think it an error that I should take 
Martin as a partner, or set him in my place as 
principal—after all,” he said, quickly; ‘* you do 
not thank me for my want of moral courage ?” 

‘*T was not aware that you had acted thus 
generously,” I answered. 

‘** Your sister thinks a great deal of my neph- 
ew’s future—it troubles her—she can not see what 
is best for him, what will become of him if he go 
away from old friends, and she has loved Martin 
with a strange intensity of passion that in the 
last is far from selfish. Hence she believes— 
shall I go on?” he asked. 

‘*Tf you think it necessary,” I said, trembling 
a little. 

He continued without a moment's hesitation : 

** Hence she believes that, with her death, the 
old position will be resumed, and that it is right 
it should be so. She believes that your old love 
for Martin Westmair will burn as ardently as 
ever, when she is not by to mar it, and that, in 
memory of her even, you will step back to the af- 
fection you once had for him. Possibly you will 
—women are naturally forgiving.” 

‘* Thank Heaven that we are!” I answered. 

** Ay, thank Heaven too!” 

‘*This is my sister’s dying wish ?” 

**Uttered in those weak moments which be- 
lieve in your future happiness with Martin West- 
mair,” he said, almost fiercely, “but which may 
tie you to much misery, if you can not sink a 
doubts of his stability. Then it will be all a mis- 
take—a wickedness—a wrong—and more trouble 
will come of it.” 

** But—” 

The third time he interrupted me: 

‘**But you loved Martin only two days ago, 
and there will not be many steps to retrace, and 
woman is forgiving,” he cried, ‘‘and you have 
promised your sister to marry my nephew ?” 

** Yes—should he wish that marriage some day 
—years hence,” I said, shuddering in spite of me. 

In my heart I felt already that he would never 
ask me, and that all love was dead between us, 
struck down with little Kate Kirby. I could not 
explain to Abel Westmair all that was in my 
thoughts —all that I was anxious to set apart 
from the ghastly present whereon the shadow of 
my life was falling. 

‘Your sister is sanguine of what will follow 
the misery of to-day; she prepares for your fu- 
ture, and looks forward to it. Poor woman !” 

** Poor woman !” I echoed back. 

‘* And I am once again constituted the guard- 
ian of you both,” he said, almost satirically. 
‘‘ Martin is partner or principal on the day he 
marries you, and I ask you to forget all offers 
made in my pity for your desolation.” 

‘*T would forget every thing, except that my 
sister Kate is dying,” I said, indignantly again, 
‘* but you will have no mercy.” 

** | have said more than I intended,” Abel an- 
swered, quickly ; ‘‘I have pained you more than 
1 intended too ; forgive me. Let me pass away 
with all my ill tempers thick upon me—my sul- 
lenness, jealousy, evil-speaking, and uncharitable- 
ness. I am not fit for any life but my own—no 
one knows more surely than myself what a hard- 
hearted wretch Iam. 1 have forgotten your sis- 
ter, and insulted you—you, who even this night 
were fighting in my cause against your father.” 

‘*My father was acting like a villain ; 
forgive him !” 

** He is a little sharp in his business transac- 
tions,.but then he is in the same line of business 
as myself, and his polish is hardly up to the mark,” 
said Abel Westmair, with a forced smile that was 
worse than his bad temper. He was strangely 





variable in his moods that evening, and more 
than ever an enigma. He was a man who strove 
to do some good in the world, and whose actions 
had proved that he was not the hard, relentless 
being which, by his own showing, he would have 
had the world believe; he was a very bad-tem- 
pered man, and perhaps I hardly understood him 
more thoronghly than on the day I met him first 
in Watling Street. Sometimes I thought that I 
read him like a book, and then the clouds would 
shut him in, and hide his true self from me. I 
was wondering at him as he sat there, when the 
maid-servant came into the room. 

** If you please, your sister wishes to see you.” 

** Not worse ?” I cried, springing to my feet. 

**No—not worse, I believe, ma'am,” said the 
girl, jumping nervously at my eagerness. 
" = i will come directly. Is Mr. Westmair with 

er " 


‘* Yes, ma’am.” 

** Very well.” 

**This is to ratify all promises made on his 
side and ‘on yours,” said Abel, ‘‘so that there 
shall be no misconceptions afterward. It is as 
well.” 

I hesitated more than once upon the stairs that 
led to Katie’s room. I was reluctant to ascend 
and face them both; my doubts of the wisdom 
of all this seemed to grow more heavy as I went 
toward them, and there were warning voices— 
born of Abel Westmair’s words—ringing in my 
ears.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
WE THREE TOGETHER. 


As I entered my sister’s room, my quick glance 
assured me that the old nervousness, or the new 
restlessness, had returned. Her eyes were unnat- 
urally bright, and there was the red flush of fever 
on her face. Sitting by her side, very haggard 
and very watchful, was the lover whom I had 
lost, and whom she had only gained to lose. I 
was mistaken, or his cheeks were wet with tears. 

** Faith—come here, dear,” said Katie, in that 
excited whisper from which her voice was seldom 
free now. ‘*‘ Martin and I have, been speaking 
of you—I have been telling him of his future and 
your own.” 

**Oh, Katie!” I said, in a low voice, ‘‘ leave it 
to ourselves,” 

**That is what this poor fellow says,” Katie 
continued, ‘‘ but that is only to leave me in sus- 
pense, and I am very anxious to know all—to be 
sure of all, before I go away. I want you to tell 
Martin that which you have promised me—that 
which renders me almost content with this!” 

**This is exciting you unnecessarily,” I said, 
reluctantly. ‘‘Oh! leave the future to itself.” 

** No, no, no,” cried Katie, restlessly ; ‘‘ it must 
not be. I want to be sure of your happiness with 
this man whom my selfishness took from you. 
Don’t look so scared and angry, dear,” she cried ; 
“*this is not the hour for reserve between us three 
—and for all past mistakes I would offer my 
atonement. Martin, I separated you and Faith 
—say that I bring you together again, as if I had 
never lived.” 

Martin looked at me, and I stood on the other 
side ef the bed, by Katie's side, a speechless wom- 
an. It was as Abel Westmair had prophesied, 
and this was the hour of our mutual promises. 

**It is your wish, Katie,” said Martin, in a low 
voice, as his blood-shot eyes turned from me. 

‘* It is as it should be,” answered Kate, ‘‘ pres- 
ently you two together, loving each other very 
dearly, and forgetting how chance for a little while 
marred much affection by my interference. Your 
happiness and Faith’s both secured at last!” 

** But, Kate,” I said, earnestly, as I leaned over 
her, ‘‘ if it should be better for his happiness and 
mine that we should go our separate ways—if he 
sees that more clearly presently, or it comes to me 
now, with the instinct of a prophecy—if he can 
never love me, or it is past my power to trust in 
him again—why promise this to the discomfort 
of us both ?” 

Katie found strength to shake her head with 
energy, and the color in her cheeks deepened very 
much. 

** You will let me die in uncertainty then,” she 
said, fretfully ; ‘‘ you retract your promise—you 
betray me on the brink of my grave. Faith, you 
love Martin—I am sure you do—yours is not the 
nature to turn aside quickly—every word that you 
told me yesterday is quivering in my heart—you 
will forgive—you have already forgiven all—for 
little Katie’s sake. What is to become of my 
poor Martin without you for his guide, his only 
friend, his wife? Where is she reparation I can 
make for all my wrong, if you will not assist me ?” 

**You would not make reparation at the cost 
of my misery, Kate,” I said, leaning over her and 
kissing her. 

“No.” 

‘If it should be misery now to think of him, 
as it is for him to think of me,” I said—*‘ if I seem 
to have lost my love for him completely and it 
should never come back to me, would you wish 
that I should marry him ?” 

**No,” said Katie, looking from me to Martin 
with a new suspicion; ‘but have you two said 
any thing ?—have you quarreled again ?” 

I shook my ty 

“*Then.you will love him—oh! you must love 
him for his truth, and faith, and depth of feeling. 
You can not have forgotten him yet.” 

His truth, faith, and depth of feeling! What 
mocking words at any other hour than this they 
would have seemed to me! What mockery of 
love it all was then, with the ghost of my dead 
lover glaring across my dying sister’s bed! 

** Kate,” I said, ‘‘let us end this; for mercy’s 
sake, spare yourself as well as both of us. I am 
bewildered.” 

** You made me a solemn promise yesterday,” 
she said, wistfully regarding me; ‘‘ do you retract 
it?” 


** No,” I answered, firmly. 
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**There, Martin—-you hear!” cried Kate, ex- 

**Is this true, Faith ?” he asked of me, with a 
strange yearning look in his eyes that made my 
heart sink. 

“*Itis true that I have promised to be your wife, 
should you ever in the future ask me.” 

‘Then, Kate, you shall not die with a doubt of 
me—I swear it,” he cried, in the madness of his 
despair. ‘‘ Faith Kirby,” he said, turning to me, 
“here in the presence of the girl who is so dear 
to both of us, I—” 

**Stop!” I cried, in my excitement and alarm 
—yes, my alarm, for I was terrified of all that he 
was going to say—‘‘ respect this hour and me. I 
will have no offers now! I have promised her, 
Martin,” I said, firmly, *‘and when your heart 
turns to me as of old, as if she had never lived, 
then I will listen to you. Now my love is dead, 
and all is dark before me.” I sank down and 
buried my face in the bedclothes; I was weary 
of him and his protestations; step by step he 
seemed receding from me, and I could hear no 
more, and bear no more. 

** Martin, leave us,” said Katie, in a lew voice. 

I heard his footsteps cross the room, pass out of 
the door, and go slowly and heavily down stairs. 

** Faith, dear,” said Katie, in a lower voice, 
** what is it?” 

** What is it?” I repeated. 

‘* What is it that makes you so very wild and 
cruel ?” ; 

** Not ertiel, Katie—Heaven forbid!” 

“* You have altered strangely——vou do not think 
of me much,” she murmured. 

“Oh! don’t say that!” 

** You have not forgiven him ?” 

** Yes, yes—I have.” 

**You do not—you can not—love any one else ?” 

‘**No,” I answered, ‘‘there is no one whom I 
love but you—no one to whom I give one thought.” 

**Thank you, dear,” she murmured, ‘“* Pres- 
ently all will be well. I am only thinking of you 
and Martin--I want you to be happy in good 
time—that’s all. If I am very peevish, very rest- 
less, bear with me for a little while,” 

For a little while! Ah, my little Katie! only 
till the gray morning which came in behind the 
window-blind and told me of the early day, and 
of the dropping sands of her brief life. 

**T am going,” said the voice, so very low and 
solemn, in that awful hour of my watching—‘*‘ call 
my poor Martin, and—remember—-him !” 

We three together at the last! 

It was in my arms, and with Martin bending 
over her, that Katie passed away, and left me 
lonely in the world. 





Book the Bast. 
ATONEMENT. 





CHAPTER I. 
VACILLATION, 


From this date I pass over many weeks. They 
were like a blank to me, wherein I saw nothing 
but my grief and isolation. It is only now that 
I take note of the changes that they brought about, 
and that occurred within them. I knew that there 
was much local excitement over my Katie’s death, 
and that all the horror of an inquest was not 
spared me, but these were small drops in the full 
cup of my bitterness. She was dead! I might 
have done so much for her—I might have said so 
much more—I might have made her life so dif- 
ferent if I had never left her! These were my 
thoughts and my reproaches, taking to myself, in 
my vanity of grief, all that credit for my power 
over Kate which I had never had. Hers had 
been a strange life, ending strangely, and I had 
not been her ruling genius at any hour of it. 

I buried little Katie Kirby in the country 
church-yard, where came many curious folk and 
one or two true mourners. My father did not {ol- 
low his daughter ; on the day he heard the news 
of Katie's death, he sailed away with his yacht 
and his friends from Lowestoft. He conde- 
scended to write to me before he went, forgiving 
my treachery of the preceding night, overlook- 
ing every thing, and trusting that I would not 
disturb him any more. He was heart-broken, 
irreparably heart-broken at Katie's loss, he add- 
ed, and he had not the courage or the power to 
do any thing but go away, knowing that to remain 
was to strike a death-blow at himself. At the 
urgent request of his medical adviser, he had re- 
solved to quit the scene of his affliction immedi- 
ately ; when he was better and more composed 
he would send me the glad tidings of his conva- 
lescence. Meanwhile, and despite my unfilial 
conduct, he was ever my affectionate father, 
Jonathan Kirby. 

He said and thought nothing of my future— 
what was to become of me, and in what way 
Katie's death would affect me, had not entered 
into his head. He did not trust me, and of my 
companionship he was afraid. I knew all this; 
I had begun to understand my father’s character 
at last; but I was not grieved at his neglect. I 
had only one grief in those early days, and all 
else I could bear with stony apathy. 

No one sought to distract me from my grief; 
they who knew me best thought that it would be 
wisest not to attempt it, until time had healed the 
wound a little. Abel left me his daughter for 
friend and comforter, and promised to return to 
Lowestoft presently, and Martin went back to 
London with his uncle. Of Richard Simmons I 
saw no more. He had wished to take the re- 
sponsibility of Katie’s death upon himself, and, 
in his mad extravagance, had proclaimed at the 
inquest that he was her murderer; but Martin 
had related the facts as they occurred, and no 
one laid a hand upon Dick Simmons. He faced 
me at Katie's grave, and was a stern and sober 
mourner with the rest, and after that day he 
disappeared, This little history has no further 
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Westmair was a 
what I should 
ithout her gentleness, and 
ess, and loving - kindness, 
not I. Forever after- 
was grateful, forever afterward 
the thought of parting with her—and 

mught came to me by degrees as I 
looked at the world more closely— became 
a deeper pain. She seemed to inherit all 
the love I had had for Katie, and to be 
the only one left me in the world. Yes, 
she was left, and Katie had gone—when 
would she follow her, I wondered, re- 
membering all that had been prophesied 
concerning her—all that, in her inno- 
». this strong-souled 
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child was waiting for along with us. 


I house. 


I was. to leave the Westmairs’ 





. rd; Aunt Jane had gone away, 
the 1 of the house had proposed to 
me, and tl iven me ** warning,” and 
there was n r for grave consideration 
when I came to reflect on my narrow 
way of life There was not fair sailing 
before me. I could not glide away from 
anxiety, and regret, and that strange be- 
wilderment as 1 woman knowing not 
her own mind, my father had glided 
out of Lowestoft Harbor when his trou- 
bles had seemed too ch for him. ° 

And Martin Westmair, the man I 
was to marry jn good time, and when 


my love came back, how he took up the 
picture of my future as the days stole 
onward! Would ‘*‘the good time” ever 
dawn for m | would the love come 
back as Katie Kirby had prophesied that 
it would? It had not returned yet 
awhile—I sure of that, ‘lhe rem- 
es of our early courtship were not in 
his favor; rather they stood between him and 
me and deterred me. They assured me that he 
was not true, or that it was in his power readily 


was 


iniscen¢ 


to forget; and that when he had spoken of his 
affection for me, he must have thought in those 
old days of her whom he had loved better than 
myself. Perhaps it was my pride that whispered 
this, and kept my heart from re-opening, for I was 

, and would have had the foremost place 
ort Perhaps they were early days to think 
of Katie’s and to wonder why I shrank from 
one n I had loved dee} ly, and whom I was 
free to loveagain. Perhaps Martin had the same 
feelings as myself, and Katie's death would ever 
rest upon him like a shadow, destroying every 
thought of me. Idid not know; I had not seen 


him since his departure ; he was discreet, and did 

not seek me out; he was merciful, and left me to 
a 

myself. 


It was late 


in October when Abel Westmair 
returned to Lowestoft. 

**Ettie writes to me that she will be glad to 
get home,” he said, as he entered the house; ‘‘I 
was beginning to think that she had forgotten 
he added, with acerbity. 
rhis was his first greeting, and it jarred upon 
me. i had anticipated that he would be kinder 

nd more gentle now, though I hardly knew why 
{ had expected this from him, 
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LITTLE KATE KIRBY—“I SANK DOWN AND BURIED MY FACE IN THE BEDCLOTHES.” 


‘*T fear that I have been selfish in detaining 
her so long here, Mr. Westmair,” I replied. 

‘*You had no other friend,” he answered ; 
‘* what else was to be done? Besides, you are a 
fitter companion for Ettie than I—she likes you 
better than me. I read it in her letters.” 

This odd being was jealous of his daughter’s 
affection for myself. This was a new trait in the 
character which I should never completely under- 
stand, 

‘* No, her father stands first,” I replied; ‘‘she 
talks of nothing but you.” 

His face brightened on the instant, and made 
a different man of him. 

**T am glad of that,” he said; ‘‘I was afraid 
that she was learning to forget me.” 

‘** Or that I was teaching her to do so?” 

‘You would not do that, only unwittingly, 
and you are so much in contrast to my own un- 
amiability—my thoroughly bad temper,” he said, 
mournfully, ‘* Ettie has been many weeks away ; 
the house has been lonely without her; and,” he 
added quickly, and with a forced smile, ‘‘I 
haven't improved under solitary confinement.” 

‘** Why did you not send for Ettie before ?” 

Because he thought that she would be a com- 
panion for me,I fancied that he was going to 
say, with as much politeness as he could muster 
for the occasion, but he said instead, 


** Because of the paint and whitewash ; I have | 
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THE NEWLY CROWNED KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLAND®., 
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been doing up the place—and,” he added, more 
slowly, ‘‘I knew that she was happier with you 
than she could ever be with me.” 

‘*There was not much chance of my making 
her happy,” I replied, sorrowfully. 

‘*T beg pardon,” he said, ‘‘I had forgotten for 
the moment. How is Ettie ?” 

‘*She is well.” 

‘** She has got stronger ?” 

“Te.” 

**T don’t believe that she will die, Miss Kir- 
by,” he said, with sudden excitement; ‘‘ you will 
remember that I never thought so—that I could 
not imagine God so merciless as that.” 

**Oh, Mr. Westmair!” 

** To be left alone—totally without love, friend- 
ship, sympathy—to be generally misunderstood, 
frequently despised, invariably distrusted — and 
only that child to make life worth possessing.” 

** Your father ?” I suggested. 

‘* What does he know of me—or care for me, 
poor man ?”’ 

‘** Your nephew ?” I was almost adding, but I 
was glad that I had not done so. He had never 
liked his nephew much, and I could not put him 
forward as a comfort. 

‘*No one but Ettie,” he said, letting his hands 
fall and rise restlessly upon his knees, ‘‘ only that 
one in all this weary world.” 

I was at a loss to comprehend the reason for 
his excitement, or for the unceremonious manner 
in which he had started a topic of such moment, 
within a few minutes of his entrance into the 
house; later in the afternoon, the motive was ap- 
parent. ‘‘I have to tell you, Ettie,” he said to 
his child, ‘‘ that we are not going back to Ted- 
dington immediately.” 

I thought that he looked across the room as if 
to note the effect of his communication upon me, 
and it certainly surprised me. I was reading, or 
affecting to read, by the open window. The box- 
es were packed, with the exception of my own, 
for I was unsettled in mind and hardly knew 
what todo. I did not intend to return to Ted- 
dington—something restrained me from thinking 
of that—Abel Westmair gave me warning weeks 
ago—and his nephew Martin was at the business, 
and I could not face him. 

‘** Not going home?” cried Ettie. 

** You and I are going to Germany for a fort- 
night,” he said. 

‘** And Faith ?” cried Ettie at once. 

‘*Miss Kirby will not accompany us,” said 
Abel, with solemnity; ‘‘she will proceed direct 
to Teddington.” 

I could see his watchful eyes bent in 
my direction, and they did not flinch as 
I looked up from my book, and he read 
my protest on my face. 

‘Oh! I can not part with Faith 
now,” cried Ettie, passionately ; ‘‘ she 
must go with us, papa. She is every 
thing to me—what am I to do without 
her ?” 

**You must put up with me as a 
companion for a fortnight,” he said, 
grimly, ‘‘and you must learn now and 
then to do without Miss Kirby. Why, 
she may think some day of leaving us, 
Ettie!” 

** She will never leave us, unless—” 

She paused, and then went on 
again— 

** Unless she marries, and then, if I 
am well enough, I shall stay with her 
very often— May I not, Faith?” 
asked the child. 

**You will be ever a visitor most 
weleome, whether I am married or un- 
married, Ettie,” I replied. 

** There’s a dear good girl for saying 
that. And as for this nasty German 
trip 

**Ettie,” said her father in a deep 
voice, ‘ oblige me by withdrawing for 
awhile. I have some irfstructions for 
Miss Kirby.” t 











father as she rose and left the room. Mr. 
W estmair brought his chair with him, and 
Sat facing me, after she had gone. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 





THE KING OF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


Prince LunNAvizo, the newly chosen 
King of the Sandwich Islands, whose 
portrait is given on this page, was born 
on the 3lst of January, 1835, and jis 
therefore but little more than thirty-sey- 
en years of age. He is the descendant 
of an ancient line of kings who for many 
years were sovereigns of the island of 
Maui, before the conquest by the first 
KAMEHAMEHA. He is the son of Hon. 
Cuartes Kanatna, who was a Privy 
Councilor of Nobles under Kamename- 
nas III., 1V., and V., a man widely re- 
spected. The father is still living, but 
the mother of the prince, whose name 
was ANHEA, is dead. He was liberally 
educated in the Royal School at Hono- 
lulu, under the direction of the American 
Board of Christian Foreign Missions, and 
is said to be as well qualified for the du- 
ties of the throne as were either of his 
immediate predecessors, who were edu- 
cated in the same school. He is said, 
however, to have a Weakness for tippling, 
that gives his friends considerable anxie- 
ty for his future. 

The coronation took place on the 8th 
ult., on which occasion the king delivered 
a formal address. After alluding to the 
fact that this was the first occasion on 
which the Legislative Assembly of the 
kingdom had elected a sovereign, he 
spoke in flattering terms of the late king, and 
concluded thus : 





_ “This nation presents a most interesting example 
in history of cordial co-operation of the native and 
foreign races in the administration of its govern- 
ment; and most happily, too, in all the relations of 
life there exists a feeling which every good man will 
strive to promote. The commencement of my reign 
is auspicious. Our relations with foreign govern- 
ments are of the most friendly character, and I am 
satisfied will continue so if we faithfully discharge 
our duty in conformity with the principles of justice 
and comity recognized among nations. At home 
there is peace and a reasonable prosperity, which it 
will be my earnest endeavor to promote. The islands 
are capable of a far higher improvement than they 
have ever enjoyed. They have capacity enough to 
make a kingdom which shall command the respect of 
other nations, as well as to give greater comfort and 
happiness to a tar larger number of people. We are, 
fortunately, placed by nature on the great ocean high- 
way of nations. The commerce of all flags should be 
attracted hither by the safety of our harbors, our 
abundant products, and liberal laws, and the regula- 
tions of our ports. All legislation in future having 
in view the proper protection and promotion of our 
commercial relations shall meet with my hearty con- 
currence. There are circumstances attending my ac- 
cession which arouse within me a lively sense of grat- 
itude to the whole people. They have tendered me 
royalty and their cordial support, and I accept the 
trust imposed upon me, feeling confidence in the ex- 
pression so spontaneously made. May the blessing 
of our Heavenly Father, without which there can be 
no permanent success, attend our efforts to promote 
the best interests of the government and people!” 


THE HON. AND REY. BAPTIST W. NOEL. 


Tue late Hon. and Rev. Baptist WRIOTHES- 
LEY NoEL, recently deceased, was without doubt 
one of the most eminent and eloquent English 
preachers of his time, and was an ardent and 
consistent supporter of all unsectarian and phil- 
anthropic movements. He was the younger son 
of Sir GerakD Nort-Noert, Bart., and was 
born in the year 1799. Educated at ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he served for some time as 
one of the chaplains to the Queen, and in 1848 
seceded from the Established Church. His ac- 
tivity was wonderful: up to within three years 
of his death he continued to perform the duties 
of a pastor, and when at last he resigned that 
office it was not to vegetate in idleness, as during 
the remaining years of his life he frequently ap- 
peared in the pulpit and upon the platform. He 
was buried in the parish church-yard of the little 
village of Stanmore, and his funeral was attend- 
ed by a large assemblage of Non-conformist rep- 
resentatives and others. A portrait of the de- 
ceased follows this article. 





Ettie glanced nervously toward her 
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THE EX-KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


SPAIN A REPUBLIC. 


Tue world was hardly prepared for the news 
of the recent sudden change of affairs in Spain, 
in which a throne was vacated and a republic 
born in a day. 

The story of the eames has already 
been told by the telegraph. The young King 
Amapevs, weary of the burden of the crown, is 
believed for some time past to have resolved on 
its abdication at the earliest favorable moment. 
On the morning of the 11th of February the 
King announced to his ministers that he was 
fully determined to retire, and although strongly 
urged to reconsider the matter, he persisted in 
his purpose, and at eight o'clock in the evening 
the announcement of the abdication was made 
public; and an hour later the Cortes adopted a 
republican form of government by a vote of 256 
to 32. 

The reasons that led to the step are set forth 
in the formal message to the Cortes, in which 
the King states that when he accepted the crown 
he did so under the belief that the loyalty of the 
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people who had called him would compensate 
for the inexperience which he brought to his 
task. He had found that herein he was de- 
ceived. If the enemies who had beset his path 
had been foreigners he would not have taken the 
course now determined upon ; but they were Span- 
iards. By them Spain had been kept in perpet- 
ual disquiet. All his efforts to quiet her, or put 


| an end to the intrigues which were the source of 


her agitation, had proved unavailing. It was 
not enough that he had a partisan support. He 
had no wish to remain on the throne as the king 
of a party. 

The news occasioned the wildest excitement 
among the people, who thronged the streets of 
the cities all night long, loudly discussing the 
change in affairs. Here and there hot words 
were exchanged, and riotous demonstrations 
made, but these were easily suppressed, and at 
latest advices order reigned in Madrid‘ and 
throughout the provinces, except where the Car- 
list revolution prevails. 

King Amapvevs, whose portrait, with that of 
the Queen, is shown on this page, ascended the 
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SENOR EMILIO CASTELAR, 


November, 1870. He is 
Prince Amaprus Ferpinanp Maria, third 
child of King Victor Emanvet of Italy and 
Queen Maria ApEvaAtpe, and was born in Tu- 
rin May 30, 1845. His title of Duke of Aosta 
is derived from a little Piedmontese town at the 
foot of the pass of St. Bernard. He is a lieu- 
tenant-general in the Italian army, and com- 
mands a brigade of cavalry, and, aside from his 
reign on the Spanish throne, has seen but little 
of public life. In 1867 he married a young lady 
two years younger than himself—Vicroria Car- 
LoTTA Henrietta GIANNA DEL Pozzo DELLA 
Cistema. She is the daughter of Prince CHARLES 
DEL Pozzo DELLA Cistema and of a Countess 
of Merode. Both of her parents have died dur- 
ing the last few years. 

On this page we also present a view of the 
Royal Palace of Madrid. It is a vast pile, which 
was built by King Puiie V. in 1737. It isa 
square of 470 feet each way, and 100 feet high, 
situated between the Plaza del Oriente and the 
little river Manzanares, by which the city is 


skirted. 
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THE REPUBLICAN LEADER. 


The new government elected by the Cortes is 
as follows : 


Ficveras, for President of the Council, received 244 
votes, 

Castetar, Minister of Foreign i 245 votes. 

Corpona, Minister of War, 239 votes. 

Pi y Mageatt, Minister of the Interior, 248 votes. 

Nioorias Satmenon, Minister of Justice, 242 votes, 

Franorsoo Saumeron, Minister of the Colonies, 238 
votes. 

Beranoer, Minister of Marine, 246 votes, 

Broerra, Minister of Public Works, 233 votes, 

Ecurcaray, Minister of Finances, 242 votes. 


Figueras was born in the city of Barcelona 
on the 13th of November, 1819. After a course 


| of preliminary studies at the public school he 
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studied philosophy at Cevera, and later at Tar- 
ragona, While still a student he took a deep 
interest in politics, upholding liberal ideas, af- 
filiating himself among the progresistas, repre- 
senting then the most radical aspirations of the 
young men of the times. The year 1840 found 
him affiliated with the republican party, and 
among the first to adopt its theories. After the 
events of 1842, culmjuating in the bombardment 
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of Barcelona, he separated himself from this par- 
ty. becoming editor of the Constitucional, with 
Afra and Rinor, He was opposed to the over- 
throw of EsraRTERO, apprehending direful re- 
sults. In 1851 he was elected representative to 
the Cortes for the first district of Barcelona. In 
1854 he was a member of the Tarragona Revo- 
lutionary Committee, voting against the mon- 
archy in 1854. In 1862 he was a second time 
elected to the Cortes for the first district of Bar- 
celona, opposing the liberal party. He took an 
active share in the second revolutionary attempt 
in 1866, and was incarcerated by NaRVAEz in 
1867, together with Rivera. During the cri- 
sis ending in the downfall of IsapeLLa II., in 
1868, he was appointed a member of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee and judge of the Congressional 
district of Madrid. During the canvass for the 
election of members to the present Cortes he re- 
ceived the unanimous nominations of the dis- 
tricts of Barcelona, Tortosa, Vich, and Madrid, 
and was elected in the former two places. 

Sefior Emitro Castevan, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, is known the world over as one of the 
foremost leaders and exponents of Spanish re- 
publicanism. He was born in Cadiz September 
%, 1832. His father, Don Manuen CasTeLar, 
belonged to an honest, respectable family of 
agents of exchange in Alicante; and his moth- 
er, Donna Marta AnToNIA RIPOLe, was the 
daughter of an advocate and Jand-holder of the 
same city. They were married in 1819, a little 
before the revolution of Rivco. Both families 
were passionately devoted to the liberal cause. 
Don Manvel CasTELaR, who was at the time 
very young, was compromised in the insurrec- 
tion, and when the King succeeded in restoring 
the absolute monarchy, was condemned to death, 
and forced to emigrate, passing seven years in 
the English possessions, and especially in Gi- 
braltar. In the year 1831 the husband and wife, 
who had been forced by this banishment to a 
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long and sorrowful separation, were reunited in 
Cadiz, where in 1832 Emitto CAaSTELAR was 
born. Don Manvet was devoted to study, 
His library was one of the best in Cadiz, equally 
rich in works of philosophy, history, political 
economy, and general literature. He enjoyed 
an easy income from his position of agent of ex- 
change in that city, as he had in Alicante. His 
intention was always to devote his son to the ca- 
reer of letters and science; but in 1839, having 
made a journey to Madrid, he died at that capi- 
tal, leaving his family, whose only patrimony 
was the earnings of their head, almost without 
ivces. But Donna Mania Antonia RI- 
POLLE, thus left a widow in the flower of her 
youth, a woman gifted with extraordinary cour- 
age and an equa! capacity, devoted herself ex- 
clusively to the education of her son. She la- 
bored to carry out the intention of her husband 
to fit him for usefulness to his family and his 
country by a brilliant literary and scientific edu- 
cation. All that was most valuable of the libra- 
ry was retained, in spite of ruin and misfortune, 
to contribute to this end. She would not, how- 
ever, hrive been able to accomplish it but for the 
generous assistance of her sister, Donna Maria 
Francesca Rieo__e, who was married and re- 
sided in Elda, a town in the province of Alicante, 
a lady of unusual beauty and goodness, who 
opened to the widow the doors of her comfortable 
home, and received as her children the two or- 
phans, Emriio and his eldest sister, Concep- 
clon CasTeLarR. ‘This act of benevolence made 
one family of both, and at this day the orphans 
of this generous aunt share the house and the 
table of CasteLar, and the sons of his dead 
cousins are adopted as his own children. In 
his childhood he shared their abundance; but 
when he arrived at the age of commencing his 
studies the family met with misfortunes which 
reduced them almost to poverty. His mother 
made him read hours and hours together, from 
which he acquired such a love for books, that 
it is only recently the consideration of his age 
and position has been able to break him of the 
habit of reading in the streets. After study- 
ing at Alicante he weng to Madrid, where he 
entered as a student of the Normal School of 
Philosophy, at the age of twenty. The revo- 
lution of 1854 came, and CasTeLar appeared 
for the first time as a public orator. A perfect 
tempest of applause followed the effort, and 
ever afterward the multitudes thronged to hear 
him. But he was not content with occupying 
the rostrum only. He became also a contrib- 
utor to the literature of the day, and in this 
soon won for himself great distinction. He 
was the first editor of Al Tribune, and subse- 
quently was connected with cther leading jour- 
nals. In December, 1856, he was appointed to 
the chair of the Critical and Philosophical His- 
tory of Spain in the University of Madrid, and 
while thus employed he found time to deliver in 











the Athenseum his famous lectures on The His- 


tory of Civilization. At about the same time 
he-wrote a pamphlet on The Formula of Prog- 
ress, which made a deep impression on the minds 
of those who read it. The most striking part, 
however, of CasTELAR’s political career was that 
period in which he figured as the editor of La 
Democracia, the first number of which went 
forth on the Ist of January, 1864, wielding great 
ower in shaping the pelitical events of Spain. 
rhe same year, through a leading article in La 


Democracia, he defeated the nefarious loan pro- 
posed by Bakzanattana. His influence was 
soon felt even in colonial matters, and on the 
split of his party he carried the majority, pre- 
venting the rupture of the democratic party—its 
supremacy being acknowledged by the Central 


Committee. On the occurrence of the disturb- 
ances on the 22d of June, 1866, the council of 
war sitting in Madrid condemned him to death. 
Fortunately he evaded their minions, and under | 
disguise crossed the frontier into France. There 


he remained a contributor to several maga- 


fering the return to his native country, the Pro- 
vincial government reinstated him in his profess- 
orship. In this capacity he exerted his influence 
to strengthen republican ideas among his coun- 
trymen, stumping the country in opposition to 
the monarchical tendencies of the leaders. He 
was, at the abdication of King AMADEUS, a rep- 
resentative for Zaragoza, in which capacity he 
has rendered valuable services to the cause of 
the people. He has now received the just trib- 
ute to his merit, upon being made the recipient 
of the important trust in the new cabinet in this 
great crisis of his country. 

Seior CasTeLar, whose portrait is given on 
page 181, is already familiarly known to Amer- 
ican readers through his masterly and eloquent 
papers in Harper's Magazine on The Republican 
Movement in Europe. This series, which has 
been interrupted for a brief period, will shortly 
be resumed. ‘The next papers in the series will 
treat of republicanism in Germany. 

CasTeLar’s receut speech in the Cortes on the 
abolition of slavery in the colonies is very sug- 
gestive in connection with his present position as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, especially in the or- 
ator’s indirect reference to the importance and 
fitness of the appeal made to the Spanish gov- 
ernment by our own in behalf of emancipation 
and the establishment of municipal government 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, 


PEARLS. 

Taens is no greater delusion in its way than the no- 
tion that the Romans or any other manufacturers have 
really succeeded in imitating the exquisite polish and 
soft iridescent lustre of a truly fine Pearl. The “ Pearl 
of great price,” which was selected eighteen centuries 
ago as the type of the inimitable in beauty and worth, 
still remains inimitable. Is the pearl a disease of the 
oyster? The poets, who have traded on this idea ex- 
tensively, would probably murder us if we threw doubt 
upon it. Or is it, as is now supposed by the naturalists, 








| the Pearl oyster’s way of ridding himself of some in- 








truding bore, by overlaying the bore with a deposit of 
organic matter and carbonate of lime? The reader 
who will go with us into the establishment of Messrs. 
Starr & Manocs, 22 John Street (up stairs), and in- 
spect with us there the wonderful softness, smooth- 
ness, polish of the truly “‘ pearly pearle” which they 
have brought together, will lose, we fear, his scientific 
interest about the formation of the pearl in his :es- 
thetic admiration of the pearl as formed. He will be 
in good company. The pear! has held the highest place 
among ornaments in the estimation of mankind for 
untold ages. Job and Cleopatra, Solomon and Pliny 
agreed in their appreciation of its worth and beauty. 
It was a poetic fancy of Pliny that pearls were simply 
dew-drops which the oyster had swallowed. How the 
oyster got at the dew-drops, the Roman naturalist does 
not seem to have troubled himself to guess. The Ro- 
man ladies were so fond of them that under the Em- 
pire fine pearls were bought at prices which fairly stag- 
ger modern belief. It was these Roman ladies who 
invented the “solitaire” ear-drops, of which our own 
dames and damsels are so fond. They wore them of 
pearls, not of diamonds, but called them by the same 
name, ** Unio.” —[Com.] 


A Sewrna-Macntye for a holiday present. Let us 
tell you how to get one, and what one to get. In the 
first place, to get a guod one should be the aim, and, in 
the next place, to get it at as low a price as possible, 
and those in moderate circamstances frequently want 
time to pay for it. The machine that will just exactly 
fill all of these requirements is the New Under-Feed 
Wilson. It is in every way the best machine in use 
simple, durable, perfect ee. and beautiful, and 
capable of doing every grade of heavy, fine, and orna- 
mental sewing ever done on a sewing-machine. It is 
sold for fifteen dollars less than all other first-class 
machines, which alone has placed it far in advance of 
every other machine in existence. You can pay for it 
in easy monthly payments that will not be felt from 
the income of the poorest. So that any man can have 
the pleasure of presenting to his wife on Christmas or 
New Year’s the best Sewing-Machinein use. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the U.S. The Company want agents in country towns. 
—{Com.] 


Covaus, Hoarseness, and all diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs. Speedy and certain cure. HeGeman’s 
Toru and Lrverwort Expgororant. Sold by Drug- 
gists; only 50 cents per bottle.—[Com.} 
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HE ELASTIC TRUSS CO., No. 683 Broad- 

way, N. Y. City, furnish a Truss that will surely 
cure Rupture at less cost than the old metal instru- 
ments of torture so long used. Worn night and day 
with ease and comfort. Invest three cents in sending 
your address, and you will receive new light on the rup- 
ture question, Sent by mail to all parte of the country. 


B Y paying five cents extra for a pair of Shoes 
with 


SILVER TIPS, 


You add one dollar to their wearing value. 


OR Coasting, Skating, and all kinds of out-of-door 
amusements, Parents should provide their chil- 
dren with Boots made with 
CABLE SCREW WIRE. 
See that they have the Patent Stamp. 


MAGI ) FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 Broadway, near 14th Street, New York. 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 

Wonderful Method of Showing 

Ghosts in every Man’s House 

without the aidofa medium? Innocent 

Amusement for the Home Circle. The 

great demand for this development of 

* Optical Science shows it to be One or THE 

Wonpers or THE Ace! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 
aireet one 


MM. W.TYLER & CO., Providence, R.1. 


PUTTTP TTS 


Before buying send for our descriptive 


SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 














zines until the September revolution, 1868, of . AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 








A NEW TOMATO! 
- 
I introduce this season a new tomato, the Canapa 
Vioror, which is probably the earliest of all varieties. 
It combines just what is wanted, viz., extreme earli- 
ness, large size, the round shape, solidity, richness of 
color, with an entire freedom from greenness and 
cracking around the stem, and first-class cropping 
qualities. Single packets of 25 seeds, 25 cents; five 
packets, $100. Packets of 25 seed selected from the 
few very earliest, 50 cents each. My Seed Catalogue 
free to all. Dealers supplied at a liberal discount. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture, 

In Ladies’ Gentlemen’s, and Boys’ Sizes, and in Man- 
sarp, Dome, anp Fiat Sizzs. The most elegant, dura- 
ble, popular, and the 

BEST GOLD WATCH CASES 
ever made for so little money. For sale by leading Tew- 
elers throughout the United States and New Domi. »n. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application by the manu- 
facturers, J.A. BROWN & CO., 

11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE TRADE WAGON, 








A WAGON INTENDED FOR GENERAL PURPOSES, 
WEIGHS BUT 400 POUNDS. 


Is finished ready to paint and trim. Inquire of your 
carriage-maker, or the ony manufacture 


8.N. BROWN & CO., of Dayton, Caio. 


HE BAXTER 
ENGINE 18 MANvuFAo- 

tTurEp sy Cots Parent 
Fire Arms MANUFACTURING 
Co. Is made interchan; - 
able in all its parts,andco - 
sequently is perfect in con- 
struction. 

It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 

No extra insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space and 
is run up to rated power with 
less fuel than any «nown 
motor. Over 50 are now in 
use in this city, and hundreds 
of them in use all over the 
U.S., and the universal judg- 
¥ ment confirms all we claim ; 
and, therefore, we fully guar- 
antee them. For Circulars 
and Price-List call upon or 
address WM. D. RUSSELL, 18 Park Place, N. Y. 


$25,000 Given Away 


IN CASH premiums to the subscribers of the 
TRANSATLANTIO MaG@azine. The publishers of the 
Transatlantic, instead of expending the above amount 
in cheap Chromos, will distribute among the first 
25,000 new subscribers for the present year the sum 
of $25,000 in cash, as follows: One present of 

50003 two of $1000}; five of $5003 ten of 

1003 fifteen of $50; fifty of $253 two hundred 
of $10, and twenty-two hund and fifty of $5. 
The distribution will be made as soon as 25,000 new 
names are received. The Transatlantic, now in its 
seventh volume, contains each month 128 poare of the 
best stories and essays from all the leading foreign 
magazines, and is the cheapest magazine in America, 
independent of the extrs_.cinary premiums. This 
popular magazine for $3 OO per year in advance, and 
a chance for a present besides! Specimen copies 25 
cents prepaid. 

E. A. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
No. 718 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamental and cheap, Adapt- 
edtoall household uses; alsoto 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


GUARDIAN SAFETY LAMP. 


rely 5 

T by the New York 
Fire De ent who 
ronounced it the Safest 
mp for burning Kero- 
sene. Adapted to Dwell- 
ings, Hotels, Stores, 
Churches, Factories, &c. 
Acents Wantep. Ex- 
mas clusive sale guaranteed. 


a Territo: 
Address DAVID 
Care of Edward Miller & Co.,104 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses. 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 





























BERLIN BUSINESS COLLEGE. SITUATIONS 
as Bookkeepers, Salesmen, Profs. of Penmanship 
guaranteed to graduates. For full information, 
address M. W. COBB, Pres., Oberlin, O. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


XS o> 
nant ye 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent reaq. 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag. 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 











The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supportiug high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezamiz 
and Chronicle. ° 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in tue country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart’ f woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new be net; it will save you ten times the 
price in the hou: -hold economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEK; 7, and 
BAZAR. 





Hanrper’s Macaziny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Hanrtn’s Weexry, and Harper's 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, oF 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tees ror Apvertisine tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Our SPRING CATALOGUE is now ready, FREE 
to all on application. 


$3000 A YEAR $3000 
- ae pce iti 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. PROFIT, 
100,000 ALREADY SOLD. 
Ladies and gentlemen w RCH SUPPL should 








address PITTSBURG LY Co., 
ITTSBURGH, PA. 

























Requires no pumping; 
shoots darts accurately ; 
don’t get out of order. 
A novelty for the field 
and parlor, and a profit- 
able acquisition to Sa- 
loon-keepers and Picnic parties. Give it atrial. Every 
one warranted and sent by Express, C. O. D., with Darts 
and Targets, complete for $5. Address orders to Sole 
Agent, A. A. HUNT, 

273 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. — 


OIL, PAINTINGS. “wi. ievax, 
A klyn, N.¥ 
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MAHOGANY, 


ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN 
WOOD, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c. 


Choice Stock Foreign and Domestic 
Large and ae 


s, in 
VENEERS, BOARDS, AND PLANK. 
fac od 
ImPOrGKORGE W. READ & CO. 
i 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E. 
bay ae thew ag 70 — 173 Centre St., N. ¥. 
ga” Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Lae 





¥ Fae'27 WAri-t %, 4 
Pratt’s Patent Shoulder Brace and Suspender, 
For sale by A. T. Stewast & Co., Porter Brothers & 
Co., H. B. Claflin & Co., New York; Field, Leiter, & 


Co., Chicago; by all first-class dealers, and at Office of 
the Company, Cleaveland, Ohio, 


ROGERW’ | 


STATUARY. 


Inclose Stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Yr 
$500,000 for Every body! 
THIRD GRAND GIFT CONCERT in aid 
of Public Library of Ky., will be given in the 
great Hall of Library Building at Louisville, Ky., on 
Tuesday, April 8, 1873, at which time Ten Thou- 
sand Cash Gifts, amounting to a grand total of 
$500,000, all cash, will be distributed by lot to 
ticket holders. Only 100,000 tickets, and large pro- 
ortion already sold or engaged. Two Concerts 
nave been a with complete success and every 
gift promptly paid. Whole tickets $10, halves $5, 
quarters $2 50. For tickets or information, apply 
to Hon. Thos. E. Bramlette, Agent for 
Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH A 


T Ui 
NOVELTY PRESS, 
The best ever made for the purpose. 
7 Principal office 349-351 Federal, 
and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 
Branch office, 543 Broadway and 88 
Mercer Street, New York. 
oe  F Epwarps is no lo ver Agent for me or the 
sale of my ‘ 
ny goods BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer of Novelty Presses, and dealer in 
every description © 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 
Send for NEW Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ 
addresses. 































TR We NG 
AVELI \NS,> G 


NLY 10 Cts,—“ Every Man His Own Painter; 

or, Paints— How to Select and Use Them.” A plain 
treatise containing sample card with 42 different actual- 
ly painted shades and tints, with instructions for exte- 
rior and interior house decoration. Twenty-five copies, 
bound in cloth, for $5. Sample copies, paper cover, mail- 
ed, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 10c. by the pub- 
lisher, HED RY CARY BAIRD, Box 1624, Phila. “ We 
have painted our house as advised iy, the author, and 
congratulate ourselves that no dwelling in our neigh- 
borhood excels ours in appearance.” —Harper’s Weekly. 


SEYmiUuii S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 
**The Best ave the Cheapest.” c= ,: 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 












Sev. 

a -« 

” - 3 
Family Size, - - $1.50 zo 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 = S z 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. Ses 





CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c., &c., 


Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in all 
weather. Seethat you gett HEGEMAN’S. Sold by all 
Druggists. Only 25 cents. Manufactured only by 
Heeeman & Co., Chemists and Druggists, New York. 
You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Pianos tor $2 
. We answer—It costs less than $3 
to make any $600 Pisano sol 
through Agents, all of whom make 
2100 r ct, profit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
os e 5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over §QO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice, 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


In great demand. A complete success. Water and 
Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pans, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, &c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufacturers, 

352 Pearl St. (Franklin Square), New York City. 


















ges, that every one should have, 


An Illustrated Book of 64 pa 
Sent free post paid, by BOND, MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Mass. 








X 0 X An Oriental mystery. Priee 50 cts, Address 
"U'As Ontentat M’r'@ Co.,Box 170,Brooklyn,N. Y. 





Over 15,000,000 square 
eet now in use. 


ONS =} Bos perc 


For steep or flat Roofs, in all climates. 


Asbestos Roof Coating & Cement, 


For restoring and repairing old Roofs. 


ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, 


The best non-conductor, and the lightest and most 
economical covering for Hot-Air and Steam Pipes, 
Boilers, Oil Stills, &c., whether housed or e to 
the weather. 

These materials are prepared ready for use, and can 
be easily ented by any one. 

ROOFID & SHEATHING FELTS, ASBESTOS 
BOARD & PAPER, ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, &c. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms 
to Dealers, &c. ° . JOHNS, 

See } New Offices, 87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. 

in 1858. GOLD STREET, New York. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fievure, and 
are fitted with the yreatest accuracy, TU NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FORK PUTTING TOURTUEK BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THK PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the budy 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “ 11 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


3 years old) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for cb’ 1 from 6 months to 4 
WORED GUE) .- vec cvcccnccesscccccesesesssceces se ” 
BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old)... .-.....0-sceeseees * 33 


Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 85 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

i We SN GOD, «cv ances ctenceccesceceness “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

POS UO ER eae * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “4 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 

jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER..............++ - ~@ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacqi - Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)...........++..+.s++0. > ¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

arr s 8 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 


Waltenet GRE, oo ccccsccccsecscccsssnccccves = 9 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... = @ 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... * #7 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 


POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt................++-+ - = 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
Ren A be BD PORTS GOED. 000.0500 0cccrsccsceses =“ = 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 


GENTLEMAN’S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 


DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 


CIR: viens sence cnsccserersbscsencessee * 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT........... oan “ @ 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
rirl from 5 to 15 years old).............++..- “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
+ SUIT ° S 





FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Wat GIG in 0:0:9000.0000 000806002500 s000c000 * BO 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... “« 51 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt...........seeseeeereeeeee i 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, ou receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BER STAMPS, Steel Letters, the Little 
RUB Gem, Stencil Dies, &c. U.S. M’r’e 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Balto. $108 day to Agents. 


(HEAP HOMES in Shenandoah Valley. For ciculars 
send stamp to J. H. Brisror, Martinsburg, West Va. 











SAVE YOUR EYES, 
RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 


By reading our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 







store Im Vision and - vA 
Overwor oo | how to cure Weak, 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-S 





ighted 

Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Sives. 

WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 

HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 

URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your address to 


DR. J. BALL & CO., ©. 0. Box 957.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Largest Organ Establishment in 
the World. 


7 Extensive Factories. 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS. 


The latest and best improvements. Every thing that 
is new and novel. The leading improvements in Or- 
gans were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 





Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
Honse, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay 
for itself the first time used. Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dreas, safely packed, upon receipt of 50 cents and let- 
ter stamp, by ALVA - LOVEJOY, 

229 Washington St., Boston. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), v 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
: Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


“NIL DESPERANDUM.’ act 


you have been swindled by “promising” publishers 
whose “framed” Engraving never come and NEVER 
will. Try then onoz mone and cet what is promised. 
We offer a large 8-page literary paper a whole year and 
superb Prang Chromo, all for $1. This paper is no 
humbug. Established ten years. It devotes nearly a 
whole page to exposing Swindlers, Quacks, and Hum- 
bags. It tells the truth even if it makes enemies. It 
will please you. Try rr. Only OnE DOLLAR & year. 
Specimens 6 cts. Now isthe time. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 
WOODWARD'S COUNTRY 
HOMES. 
fh (\ DESIGNS and PLANS for 
1 () Houses of moderate cost. 
$1 50, postpaid. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
Pus.isurrs, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 

&2~ Send for Catalogue of all the 
best books on Architecture, Agri- 
culture, Field Sports, & the Horse. 


THE OLD CROW, 


A beautiful new song by Miss Hones, Price 40 cents, 
mailed. WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 




















ist Premium at‘Am. Institute, 1871. 


STAMFORD SEWING MACHINE. 


The most quiet and the Lightest Run- 
ning Shuttle Machine in the world. 
Not a Cam, Cog, or Roller. 
No intermediate expenses or profits. 
We sell directly to those who retail 
the machine. Agents wanted. 

T. B. BISHOP & CO., Stamford, Conn, 


UR NEEDLE-CASE ie the best, sells fastest, 
pays best. Send 50 cts. for ——_ Agents wanted. 
H. N. McKINNEY & CO., Philadelphia. 


$39 A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Samples free. Address 
H. G. DEAN, New Bedford, Mass. 


$5 t |} per day! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
9 ai V ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 

elwe. Particulars free. Address @. Stinson & Co, Portland, Maine. 


R IVERVIEW Military Academy, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going school for boys. 











1 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c, that retail quick for 
9 $10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


FRE E —Sample worth $10 for 10 cts., or Circular 
+ for afortune free. Box 71, Newark, N. J. 





$42 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 

Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
GENTS can do better with Youman’s Dictionary 

of Everypay Want, than with any other book 

published. Extra terms. $380 weekly guaranteed. Send 
tor Circulars to F. M. REED, 139 Eighth St., N. Y. 

Ho to make $5000 with $500 capital in six months 

time; or, merchants and tradesmen who would con- 

vert their old stock into cash at big profit in 80 days, can 
ascertain for $1 by addressing M. ni Root, Medina, O. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK 222 222% 


Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 











J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 


ELEGANT $5 OIL CHROMOS—Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, and companion ; 


The Barefoot Girl —- away to every subscriber to Ours ILLvstratep, $2 50 
per year. Third volume. nted at the celebrated “ Riverside Press,” on toned paper, 
using artistic full-page illustrations. Having won the compliment of being THE HAND- 


SOMEST PAPER IN AMERIOA, io commissions, Stylish outfits free. Write us at onog. 


EBB BROS. & CO., Publishers, Providence, R. I. 





IMITATION GOLD WATCHES w CHAINS. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold. Prices 
$15, $20, and $25 each. Chains from $2 to $12 each. Goods sent 
Cc. 0. D. by express; by raggg > A you get one free. Send stamp 


for our Illustrated Circular. Ai 


COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 835 Broadway, N. Y. City. > 








THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1. 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Haytii By Samuer Hazarv, Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 50, 


9 


RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existx Reowve 
Illustrated with 260 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00, 

Uniform in style with “ THE EARTH," by B.isis 
Reoivus. 8vo, Cloth $6 00, 


8. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Gores 
Buor, Author ot > Aaom Bede,” “The Mill on the 

oss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50, 
Popular Edition, 3vo, Paper, $150. - 
4 


HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Frevrgic Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $% 00, 

5. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuartrs Gisnow 
“Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


6. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Cuarres 
Reape, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “ Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘‘ Neveg Tod Lateto Mend,” “Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


‘. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00, 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J. B. Licurroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricuarp 
Curnevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THRE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J, E.xicort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


8. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
A Novel. By Wiittam Brack, Author of “ Love or 
Marriage?" “In Silk Attire,” “‘The Monarch of 
Mincing-Lane,” ‘‘Kilmeny,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts, 


9. 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. A Novel. By Awniz 
Tuomas, Author of “Maud Mohan,” “ Denia 
Donne,” “False Colore,” ‘ Played Out,” “ The 
Dower House," “Theo Leigh,” ‘Only Hereeif,” 
“ Playing for High Stakes," &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 

10. 

NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA, California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book, for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cuaatrs Noxpuorr. 
Illustrated. 68vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


11. 

BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. A Christ- 
mas Story. By B. L. Farsron, Author of “ London's 
Heart,” “Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
&c. illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. , 

12, ° 

DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. A Novel. By 
EpuunpYares, Author of * Black Sheep,” *“ Larid at 
Last," “‘ Wrecked in Port," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

13. 

TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Der Wirr Tatmaer, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $4 00. 


14 
A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By Jamas 
Parn, Author of ‘*Carlyon's Year,” Cecil's Tryst,” 
“A Beggar on Horseback,” “Bred in the Bone,” 
“ Found Dead,” &c. 8yvo, Paper, 50 cents. 


tay- Hanrgn & Brorurns will send sither of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ea Harrenr's Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. _— 








By one Agent, selling Silver's 
Patent Broom. Recommended by the 
late Horace Greeley, Am. Agricultur- 
ist, and 100,000 Families using 
them. One county for each Agent. 
Success sure. C. A. CLEGG & ' 

20 Cortlandt S8t., New York. 


CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


Prof. FOWLER'S Great Work 


On Mannoon, WoMANHOOD, AND THEIR MutvaL Ivrer- 
RELATIONS: ve, Irs Laws, Power, &0. Agents are 
selling from 20 to 80 copies of this work a day; and 
we send a canvassing book free to any book agent, 
Address, stating experience, &c., 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila, Pa. 

BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

Active agents wanted, to canvass New York and the 
leading cities for ‘Santo Domingo, Past and Present; 
with a Glance at Hayti.” By Samuel Hazard. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. The subscriber has other Books, of a 
popular character, for agents. Call 4 a 

VE BILL, 





3 PER WEEK and expenses paid. “We 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, Il. 


A 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
want a reliable agent In every County in 
the U.S. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 
‘ j 1A MONTH to good can vassers—articles 
new and as staple as flour. Samples free, 
Cc. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 





Easily made with our Stencil 
MO and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 
lars free. Strarrorp M’r'e Co., 66 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


ASONIC—WANTED, ON SALARY OR COM. 
mission, members of the fraternity as agents for 

the unique and splendid New Work. A rare chance. 
Send for descriptive catalogue and terms, REDDING & 
CO., Publishers of Masonic Works, 644 Broadway, N. Y. 
0 the WORKING CLASS, male or Seale, 
$60 a week guaranteed. Respectable em . 


at home, day or evening; Do capi ; 

structions and valuable of toetart with, 
sent free by m Address, with retarn stamp, 
M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtlandt New York. 





1 00°X=42 ALMANAC,—For 50 cts. we send 
postpaid an Almanac giving every Year, Month, 
Week, and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Calendar 
for 1878. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
George A. Heard & Co., Boston, Mass, 
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A NEW READING OF AN OLD PARABLE. 


A certain City fell among Thieves— 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


FOR 1873. 


We continue te sell thes pular Watches on the 


most liberal terms. We send single Watches by Ex- | 
press to any part of the country, no matter how re- | 
te, with bill to collect on delivery, with the privileg 


im g the Watch be- 


if uot satisfactory it need not be 





oi opening the 





fore paying the 


taken, but can be returne our own expense, 


Every Wateh Fully W arranted, 


In eddition to low priv fler every inducement 





jasers; every Watch that we send out is first 





they will go safely to any distance; and, as we will re- 
fund the money for any Watch that is not satisfactory, 
Full in- 
formation given in our Descriptive Price-List of the 
ight of cases. We 
send it free to ail who write for it. Every one who in- 
tends to buy a Watch this year should send for it and 


read it. 


there is no possible risk in dealing with us. 


various grades and sizes, also of we 


When you write for the Price-List please mention 
s Werkiy. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 


you saw this notice in Harrer 





The GurpE is now published QUARTERLY. 
25 cents pays for the year, four numbers, which 
is not half the cost. Those who afterward send 
money to the amount of Ove Dol/ar or more for 
Seeds may also order Twenty-five Cents’ worth 
extra—the price paid for the Guide. 

The January Num! 
for making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c., and containing a mass of information inval- 
uable to the lover of flowers.——One Hundred 
and Fifty pages, on fine tinted paper, some Five 
Hundred Engravings, and a superb Colored 
Plate and Chromo Cover.——The First Edi- 
tion of Two HUNDRED THOUSAND just printed 
in English and German, and ready to send out. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


ACCIDENTS. 





Insure in the 


TRAVELERS, 
of ‘A artford. 





} 
r 


regulated by ourselves, and we pack them so | 


And the Priest passed by on the other side. 


SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 


IS TEEL PENS. 


ew For th conventence 0, yee who may wish to try 
hein, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 














_ | 15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 2 cents, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


138 & 140 GRAND STREET, N.Y. 


Slips 
J, W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen, 
0? Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
S®™ Six good *“ Harris 

To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 





fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- | 


| 
| urementsininches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
| centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
| ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
| of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
| 32 The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CC. 
Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


31,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
tz Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 








r is beautiful, giving plans | 


| GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


ARE 


THE CHEAPEST 
BECAUSE THE 
Best and Most Durable. 





THE 
(ORIGINAL ) 


Continental Life Insurance Co., 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, 

SAM’'L E. ELMORE, President. 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 
The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 
ral present management, to those who desire to place their insurance in a 
conservative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
lute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with perfect security. 


MAY, 1862. 
JOHN S. RICE, Vice-President. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 


te A few fyst-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 








WEEKLY. 


-|HENRY CAPT. 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 
| Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 
No. 23 Union Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 





HEALT I /EALTH,— 
FLORIDA | me for Wine one et 
ORANG 


| Market Gardens, Villa Sites, on Sanford’s 

| Grant, St. John’s River. Town Lots ex- 

| changed for Northern Lands. L. M 
GROVES. | MOORE, P. M., Sanford, Fla., Ag’t. 
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For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted. 


“ _“DOMESTIC”S.M. Co., New York. 


GENTS, Lloyd’s Shipping Map of the U.S. for 

1873 is out to-day, with 3,000,000 names. Country 
rights given; cost $100,000; sells for $1; 40x50 large. 
J. T. LLOYD, Philadelphia, Pa. 








| 
| 


WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N.Y. | 




















[Marcin 1.1873. 


OCTAGON 


FRONT COUPES. 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & C0. 


SUCCESSORS OF 
JOHN R. LAWRENCE & C0., 
558 eenrer. 





Priced Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents ¢ 
Part ist. Mathematical Instruments.... 
2d. Optical Instruments .... 

* 3d. Stereopticons. 
* 4th. Physical Apparatus. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & cO., 


601 Broadway, New York; 924 Chestnut St., P hilada 








- — 






CELEBRATED 
“REMINGTON.” 


Send for Illustrated Price-List of Rifles, Shot-Guns, 
Pistols, Rifle-Canes, Cartridges, &c. 
Armory, E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Inuion, N.Y. 281 en N. W. 








Composite Iron Works Company, exclusive manufacturers of Patent Composite Iron Work, Gates, Rail- 
ings, Guards, &c., Improved Wire-Work for Bank-Counter and Office Railings, Lawn, Cottage, and Form 
Fences. Ornamental Iron, Zinc, and Bronze Work, Vases, Fountains, Statuary, Iron Furniture, St: able Fittings, 


&c. IRA HUTCHINSON, Pres't. and Treas. 





IRAH CHASE, Vice-Pres’t. and Sec'y, 


A) ° Prince St.. 
109 MERCER St smear Ew TORK. 


